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HOME IMPROVEMENT 
STARTS WITH WINDOWS 

















Many home remodeling jobs START with the 
well-planned installation of R*O+*W windows. The 
improvement is dramatic and gratifying. 


Modern, removable R-O+-W windows provide maximum 
light, ventilation and weather protection. Insist on the 


beauty and natural insulating properties of fine 
WOOD windows. 


WINDOW BALANCE 


REMOVABLE R-O-W WINDOWS LIFT OUT FROM INSIDE, FOR EASY CLEANING OR PAINTING 
See your local lumber dealer or write 


R-O-W SALES COMPANY - 1314 ACADEMY + FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 
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PRODUCED 


ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


cannot equal this record 


MORE THAN EVER... 


there’s only one 


Permaglas 


Through researc » & 


AO. Smith 


Permagias Division, Kankakee, Illinois 
International Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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PLUMBING 2e/éacenent PARTS 


SEND US YOUR SAMPLE 


*Kohler « Briggs 


* American-Standard 


* Speakman *Crane «Chicago Faucet Co. 


*+Sloan Valve ~«Eljer »Republic 


*Watrous 


—and ALL OTHERS 


BEST MANUFACTURING CO. 


8750 CAPITAL OAK PARK 37, 


MICH. 
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high maintenance = 
Costs in low-budget housing... 


Amernican-Stanrdard 


QUALITY PLUMBING PRODUCTS CAN 
LAST THE LIFE OF THE HOME... 
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American-Standard uses only the finest quality materials and 
employs the most skillful and advanced manufacturing tech- 
niques available for all its plumbing products. This single 
standard of quality—a superior standard that is the same for 
the lowest priced products as well as the most expensive — is 
your assurance that American-Standard plumbing installations 
will stay new with each new tenant. Their smart looks and 
long-lasting newness keep your tenants happy. Keep you 
happy, too, because they reduce your maintenance costs and 
tenant turn-over. 





Call your nearest American-Standard representative today - 
he can give you all the details you need. AMERICAN-STANDARD, 
PLUMBING & HEATING Division, 40 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y 
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ERIC CARLSON, 

who for the past two years has been teach- 
ing at the Central American Advanced 
School for Public Administration in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Inter-American Housing 


Center in Bogota, Colombia by the Organ- 
ization of American States. 

In 1955, Mr. Carlson, with two other 
housing experts, was sent on a United 
Nations Latin America technical assist- 
ance mission for the purpose of helping 
governments and private industries formu- 
late practical methods for financing low- 
cost housing and community improvement 
(see October JouRNAL, page 308). Prior 
to his international activities, Mr. Carlson 
was for eight years an associate editor of 
American City magazine. 

The Inter-American Housing Center, 
which Carlson will head, was established 
in 1951 under the program of technical 
cooperation of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. It is adminis- 
tered by the division of housing and plan- 
ning of the Pan American Union. Among 
its objectives are: the training of housing 
experts: research and _ investigation of 
housing needs and techniques for solu- 
tions: consultant and advisory services to 
member countries; and translation, publi- 
cation, and distribution of housing in- 
formation. During the first five years of 





Saves Torn-up Plumbing Saves on Outside Help 


HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 


(Can pay for itself in one application) 


Enjoy 30 Day FREE TRIAL! 


Why lose time, suffer inconvenience, waste 
dollars on needlessly costly plumbing service? 
The Hydraulic Water Ram clears severest 
blocked drain lines and sewers in minutes. No 
chemicals, no snakes, no electric cables no 
pushing through. Saves costly outsic> heln 
or expensive torn up piping. Uses IMPACT- 
(HYDROSTATIC) a basic scientific principle of 
POSITIVE HYDRAULIC POWER. Shatters hard 
grease, debris, other blockage into fragments 
easily flushed down to main. Works perfectly, 
VENT OR NO VENT! Services up to 6” pipe 
Works perfectly on all types of clogged toilets, 
sinks, sewers, etc. Can pay for itself in a single 
application. Nothing to wear out. Good tor 
a lifetime. Thousands in use, including over 
3,000 in government agencies. You ris noth 
Ing. Write for details on how to get free 
30 day trial at our expense. 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Details of Free Trial Offer! 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. JH-10, KIEL, WISCONSIN 





its existence, the center has trained 140 
specialists from 21 member states of the 
organization (see January JouRNAL, page 
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HAROLD F. ALDERFER, 

recently appointed assistant commissioner 
for operations with the Urban Renewal 
Administration, is the author of two books 
that have just recently come off the press: 
American Local Government and _ Ad- 
ministration and I Like Greece. At the 
time he joined URA, Mr. Alderfer was 
chairman of the political science depart- 
ment at The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. In 1950, Mr. Alderfer joined the 
Greek Mission of the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration and his experiences 


in that country are related in his second 
book. 


HANS FROELICHER, JR., 

for i2 years president of the Citizens 
Planning and Housing Association of 
Baltimore, resigned full-time responsibil- 
ity recently, but accepted appointment 
as honorary president. 

Frances H. Morton, executive 
tary of CPHA, said of him: “During 
his years of service as our president, he 
has not only had a tremendous influ- 
ence on housing in Baltimore, but also 
on the nation as a whole. . . He led the 
seven-year fight which eventually led to 
the reform of our housing authority F 
and has been in the forefront of the 
fight to make rehabilitation in Baltimore 
real urban renewal.” 

In July, Mr. Froelicher, a nationally 
known educator, retired as head master 
of the Park School. Through his efforts, 
the Baltimore city schools have devel- 
oped ways and means of cooperating 
with the city’s housing and urban re- 
newal programs see April Jou RNAL, 
page 130). He is the author of a his- 
tory of the city’s department of educa- 
tion entitled The School and Its Role 
in Community Development. On his 


secre- 


tenth anniversary as CPHA president, 
Mr. Froelicher was honored by the gov- 
ernor, mayor, and over 400 fellow 
citizens. 


FREDERICK J. OSBORN, 

British town planner who has been active 
in the garden city movement for many 
years, was knighted this vear. His name 
was included on the Queen’s Birthday 
Honors List. Mr. Osborn is the author of 
several authoritative books on town plan- 
ning, including: Green-Belt Cities, Neu 
Towns After the War, Overture to Plan- 
ning, and The Land and Planning. 


JAMES BRAXTON. HUGH OSBORNE. 
senior engineer of the Chicaeco Housing 
Authority and manager of CHA’s Altgeld- 
Murray Homes, respectively. were each 
the subject of recent Chicago Tribune fea- 
ture articles. 

Calling Mr. Braxton “One of the bright 
young men helping to plan and execute 
the remaking of Chicago.” the article goes 
on to describe his diversified activities 
with CHA. Prior to 1950, when he joined 
the housing authority, Braxton was active 
on an international scale—having partici- 
pated in planning and designing com- 
munities in the Netherlands East Indies, 
Venezuela, Israel, and Puerto Rico. Brax- 


(Continued column one, page 323) 





Why Faucets Leak 


‘aucet washers, when fastened with 
Too LONG or SHORT screws — as in 
“9 out of 10” replacements by best me- 
chanics quickly work loose, destroy 
themselves 
“SEXAUER” finds 
the answer—after 
34 years research 


Now, NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” SELF- 
LOCK screws, 
with expanding 
NYLON PLUG 
imbedded in the 
threads, fasten 
and lock at correct 


Note Nylon plug — — locks 
screws automatically 





depths AUTO- A 
MATICALLY, % x ya 
hold faucet washer = Po 
firmly. Made of SS y-TE 


rust and corrosion 
resisting Monel, 
heads won’t twist 
off, screw slots 
won’t distort; they 
can be used over and over. 

When installed with NEW Pat’d. 
“Sexauer” EASY-TITE faucet washers, 
this combination outlasts past faucet 
repairs “6 to 1”! 

EASY-TITES are made of super- 
tough, pliable duPont compound 
(neither rubber nor fibre) to withstand 
super-hot water and make tight even on 
worn, corroded seats. They are further 
reinforced with a vulcanized layer of 
Fiberglas to resist distortion and split- 
ting from shut-off squeeze. 











Note Fibergias backing —— 
resists closing squeeze 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 
As authenticated by Hackensack, N. J. 
Water Co. and American Gas Associa- 
tion, stopping just ONE pin-hole 
(1/32") size leak can reduce water 
waste 8,000 gal. monthly. Stopping a 
hot water.faucet “drip” can result in 
water and fuel saving of over $7.58 
Qu ARTERL Y plus material and labor 
ostly fixture replacements! 
That’s why thousands of Government 
Agencies, Housing Projects, Hospitals, 
Colleges, Schools, Manufacturers, Ho- 
tels, Realties country 
wide look to“SE} >R” Technicians 
skilled in plumbing intenance know- 
how. They are trained to determine 
stock levels thru complete SURVEYS 
of actual fixtures in service tr to in- 
stall stock systems that avoid over- 
stocking and shortages. 
NEW SELF-LOCK SCREWS and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just part of 
the “SEXAUER” line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat’d. precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your 
vicinity will make our NEW, 126 pg. 
Catalog H available and gladly consult 
with you regarding your plumbing 
= 1intenance problems without obliga- 
tion. Write today! 


costs and 
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j 2: A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-106 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y 








j Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
NEW, 126 page Catalog H. 


| My name Title 


7 Company or Institution... 


City....... : Zone State 
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YOU’RE ASSURED 

OF EFFICIENT 
PERFORMANCE 
THROUGH THE YEARS! 














standards of engineering, design, and manufacturing. 

Hotpoint introduced popular Built-In appliances and today they offer 
the widest variety of models, 
enable you to make maximum use of your floor space 


For complete details, contact your Hotpoint Distributor. 


RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS - 


PERSONALS— 
Continued from page 322) 


ton holds a master of city planning de- 
gree from Harvard University. 

Hugh Osborne heads a 12,000-person 
community that the Tribune describes as 
a“... city within a city, providing ever) 
needful service, better-than-average stan 
ards of living, and an air of pleasant tran- 
quility.” The newspaper story points out 
that the project has a lower crime rate 
than the surrounding area, that vandalism 
is on the decline, and that only 1 per cent 
of tenants have been evicted for failure to 
pay rent. 


H. KINGSTON FLEMING, 

formerly public information director for 
the Federal Housing Administration, has 
recently appointed assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Hom: 
Finance Agency. In that capacity he 
will have charge of HHFA information 
and publications and of policy coordina- 
tion with the constituent agencies. In 
1951, Mr. Fleming was manager of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. Prior to that time he had held posi- 
tions with the State Department and the 
Board of Economic Warfare. From 1924 
to 1942 he worked on the Baltimore Sun 
as editorial writer, bureau manager, city 
editor, and managing editor. At HHFA. 
he replaces William A. Ulman, who re- 
signed in April as assistant administra- 
tor for congressional laison and _ public 
affairs. 


been 
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CLOTHES DRYERS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS* 


prices, and finishes in the 






Hotpoint superiority is built on more than 50 years’ adherence to the highest 


market. Hotpoint Built-Ins 


and they offer exclusive 


P: work-saving conveniences that delight every housewife. 


* WATER HEATERS + FOOD FREEZERS + AIR CONDITIONERS + CUSTOMLINE 


HOTPOINT CO. (A Division of General Electric Company) 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, illinois 


MRS. LOUIS P. DOLBEARE 
has been appointed executive 
for the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Councils of both Delaware and Mont- 
Counties, which operate under 
the sponsorship of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association. Mrs. Dolbeare, the 
former Cushing Niles, worked with the 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore prior to her recent 
appointment, in which — she 
Howard W. Hallman. Operating within 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area, th 
maintain an 
gram to reach officials and citizens con- 
cerned with such problems as 
subdivision 
etc. 


secretary 


gomery 


succet ds 


councils educational pro 
county 


controls, sewerage systems, 


“SOCIAL WORK PIONEERS"— 
that’s how participants in the third Na- 
tional Workshop for D‘strict Community 
Leaders, held in Pittsburgh in mid-June, 
were characterized—and the group in- 
cluded at least three ‘“‘housers”; Ellis 
Ash of the Baltimore hous'ng authority 
Gilbert Barnhart of the Urban Renewal 
Administration: and William C. Loring, 
Jr.. Boston Housing Assoc ation 
Workshop theme was “Working To- 
gether to Build Good Neighborhoods 
and it brought together a large cross-sec- 
tion of “citizen-leaders,’ who partici- 
pated in numerous urban renewal discus- 
sions. Keynote speaker at the two-day 
conference was Philip M. Hauser, director 
of Chicago’s population research center 
He spoke of the ever increasing concen- 
tration of population in urban areas and 
predicted that three-fourths of the popu- 


lation in the would be urbar 


by 1975. 


MRS. MERRITT E. SAWYER, 

better known to her friends in NAHRO 
is “Effie,” as of September 1 resigned as 
administrative assistant to the director 
of the Gadsden housing authority. She is 
Anniston, where her husband 
is going into business. Mrs. Sawyer has 
— a long-time 


country 


moving to 


and hard-working mem- 


her of NAHRO, having just this year 
eas clected Secretary-Treasurer of the 
SO ™ astern Regional Council see May 
ToOURNAL, page 185 


LEONARD J. CZARNIECKI, 

sanitary engineer with the De 
troit health department and 
the city’s neighborhood conservation com 
mittee, will present a paper on “Adminis 
tration of Housing Programs” at the 8th 
annual meeting of the American Publi 
Health Reports on 
ispects of municipal planning as related 
to public health will be presented at the 
conference, which meets in Atlantic City, 
November 12-16 


associate 


ecretary ol 


Association varied 


RECENT DEATHS 

J. F. Kimbrough, chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Quit- 
man, Georgia since the organization of 
the authority following passage of the 
1949 housing act. Mr. Kimbrough had 
suffered a long illness 


Mrs. Clelia P. McGowan, member of 
the board of commissioners of the Charles 
ton, South Carolina Housing Authority 
Mrs. McGowan had been associated with 
the authority since its creation in 1937 
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RENEWAL STUDIES SUPPORTED 
BY 22 FOUNDATION GRANTS 


Seven more foundation grants 
within recent months have length- 
ened the list of foundation-supported 
housing and urban renewal studies 
or special projects. An inventory of 
such studies was started in the March 
Jou RNAL (page 78) and continued 
in the May issue (page 159), noting 
that there is an accelerating trend in 
foundation interest in housing and 
redevelopment. The score stands at 
22 such studies or projects either re- 
cently completed, under way, or in 
prospect as of the fall of 1956. 

Continuing their interest in neigh- 
borhood and on-the-spot studies of 
people and their reactions to urban 
problems ( see May JouRNAL, page 
159), the Emil Schwarzhaupt Foun- 
dation, together with the New York 
Foundation, made grants totaling 
$120,000 to the Hudson Guild Neigh- 
borhood House of New York City for 
a pilot project aimed at stopping 
blight in the city’s Chelsea district. 
The study will be directed at the 
residents in order to learn what they 
feel is wrong with the neighborhood 
and what they think can be done to 
improve the situation. The one 
square mile area will be divided into 
one-block “citizen participation 
units,” as project directors will at- 
tempt to find the “natural leaders” 
in each of the blocks, with the hope 
that help from the rest of the neigh- 
borhood can be enlisted through the 
“leader.” The survey is expected to 
take three years to complete. 

A study of college housing—past, 
present, and future—will be made 
si the American Council on Educa- 





tion using a $10,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Purpose of the study will be to de- 
termine a basis for national college 
housing policy. The survey, con- 
ducted by Indiana _ University’s 
school of business, will look into the 
area of need, with emphasis on fi- 
nancing. The survey will deal with 
such problems as the estimated funds 
required for additional student hous- 
ing by 1970: the types and amounts 
of financial resources in prospect. 
Results of the study are to be pub- 
lished by the end of the year. 

In August, the Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York 
announced it had received four foun- 
dations’ grants. The Field Founda- 
tion, the Eda K. Loeb Fund, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, and the Fred L. 
Lavanburg Foundation have made 
erants for studies of various aspects 
of housing and slum clearance. 

Under the Field Foundation grant, 
studies will be made on how to stimu- 
late middle-income housing develop- 
ments by private builders; how to 
improve relocation procedures for 
persons displaced by slum clearance ; 
and how to implement anti-discrimi- 
nation laws in publicly-assisted pri- 
vate housing. 

With the grant from the Loeb 
Fund, the council will publish A 
Housing Program for the City of 
New York —a condensed, popular 
version of the reports of the Mayor's 
Committee for Better Housing, sum- 
marized in the January JouRNAL 
see page 23). 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund made a 
supplemental grant in April to ex- 
tend a research program begun in 
January by CHPC that seeks to an- 
alyze where and how community 
service agencies can contribute to 
the success of public housing pro- 
(Continued column one, page 325) 





No money down the drain 


McDonald's Swing Spout 
faucet with Belco Ball 
Bearing Unit cuts expense 


This McDonald Faucet saves 
unnecessary expenses. First, 
it shuts tightly with fingertip 
touch. No leaky faucets to 
waste water. Second, Belco 
Ball Bearing Unit eliminates 


Cuts maintenance costs. 
Specify the McDonald Com- 
bination Swing Spout Faucet 
in kitchens and utility rooms. 
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Plate E-3409VS — made of noncorrosive, rustproof materials. 
Write today for details and prices. 
friction between seat and MCDON ALD 
seal. Washers last for years. A.Y. MFG.CO. aS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA P 
Brass Goods + Pumps + Oil Equipment 








See them at the 
NAHRO 23rd ANNUAL 


CONFERENCE 
HOTEL STATLER 
NEW YORK 
OCTOBER 23-24 


e All aluminum... 
e No rust...No stain... 


ENSIONtite 
WINDOW 
SCREENS 











© Longest lasting 

© Low cost 

© Install in 5 minutes 
from inside 

SIZES 


for all windows 
that slide up and down 


RUDIGER-LANG CO. 


International Trade Mart 
New Orleans, La. 
2701 - 8th St., Berkeley, Calif. 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


e PERMANENT e 


e FIREPROOF e 


KING CHIMNEY TOPS 


OF AIR POLLUTION 
AT MINIMUM COST 


@ CORROSION-RESISTANT e 


@ SPARK ARRESTORS & INTERIOR NOZZLES e 
MADE OF STAINLESS STEEL 





BUILDERS 


cago Housing Authority. 


King Chimney Top Installations include the 
Harrison Courts, Ogden Courts and the “x 
Dearborn Homes Developments of the Chi- 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE: 


DESIGNERS 


Write for Folder 
On AMERICAN’S 
JIM PATTERSON 
LIFETIME 





53 JACKSON BLVD. 





KING CHIMNEY & FIREPLACE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Aluminum 
DIVING 
BOARD 
WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 











NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 324) 
grams (see March JOURNAL, page 
79). Elizabeth Wood, former execu- 
tive secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, is conducting the study. 
The Lavanburg Foundation has 
renewed its grant to CHPC, made 
annually since 1937, for selected ac- 
tivities of the organization. 


PROPOSE URA POLICY CHANGES 
TO SPEED URBAN RENEWAL AID 
Federally-aided slum clearance and 
rehabilitation projects are due to get 
under way faster, with paperwork 
and red tape reduced . . . that is, if 
the major overhaul of the Urban Re- 
newal Administration’s application 
and reporting procedures now undet 
discussion is given the green light. 
Major change in procedure is 
aimed at placing greater emphasis on 
direct review and consultation on 
local project progress through field 
staff and less on documentation re- 
view by the Washington office. 
According to former Urban Re- 
newal Commissioner James W. Fol- 
lin, “We believe these changes will 
afford greater flexibility in project 
planning and a substantially short- 
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ened planning period, with attendant 
economies for many projects.” 

Other proposed changes: 

1—Elimination of interim plan- 
ning reports on renewal projects be- 
tween initial application and_ the 
final planning report. 

2—Requiring only general data on 
the character and nature of an area 
at the time of application, allowing 
detailed information and _justifica- 
tion to be developed with planning 
funds from URA. 

3—Permitting detailed plans for 
public improvements and land dis- 
position, clearance, and _ redevelop- 
ment to be completed after the proj- 
ect is approved for loan and grant 
assistance. 

+—Relying on legal as well as tech- 
nical reviews from the region as a 
basis for policy 
Washington. 


determination in 


INTEREST RATES ON SHORT-TERM 
NOTES CONTINUE UPWARD TREND 
Interest rates on short-term hous- 
ing notes continued their upward 
climb as they reached a mid-Septem- 
ber high of 2.04 per cent, .02 per 
cent higher than in the preceding 





AAAS 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 


AND PERFORMANCE... FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH... UNEQUALLED SAFETY... 






AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
SWIMMING POOL 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 

. specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 





AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 








sale in August (see August-Septem- 
ber JOURNAL, page 271 

Forty-one short-term issues totaling 
$78,157,000 were sold by 41 housing 
authorities in the September sale 
The average maturity date was 
slightly less than five and a_ half 
months. The St. Louis authority was 
the major borrower with an issue of 
more than 18.5 million dollars and 
the Chicago Housing Authority sold 
an issue totaling $7,414,000. 


DEMONSTRATION GRANTS TO AID 
RENEWAL STUDIES IN 3 CITIES 

How can skid rows — with thei: 
flophouses and dilapidated bars and 
stores—be kept from blocking the 
urban renewal drive? Can self-help 
techniques be of real value in trans- 
forming substandard areas into de- 
cent communities for low-income 
families? Just how financially feas- 
ible is rehabilitation as part of an 
urban renewal program? 

These problems are all to come in 
for research and study as a result of 
federal “314° demonstration 
recently awarded to 


Sk id Rou 


erants 
three cities 
A three-phase study 


program to analyze Chicago's skid 
Continued column two, page 326) 














KEAGLE 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


THE NEWEST LOOK 











YOU CAN PAY MORE—BUT 
YOU CAN'T BUY BETTER 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES 


e Fully Automatic Oven 
e Individual Pin Point Lighting 


e Electric Warmer 
Compartment 


e Combination Broiler and 
Top Burner Grill (Aluminum) 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 325) 

row areas and to plan for their even 
tual elimination is about to get 
started with the aid of a federal grant 
of $48,736. The National Opinion 
Research Center of the Universit, 
of Chicago, working through the Chi- 
cago Community Inventory, will 
carry on the survey, which has been 
broken down into three stages 
reconnaisance, field research, and 
program development. 

A special advisory committee will 
be established to help with all phase 
of the program. Included on the 
committee will be representatives of 
the Housing and Redevelopment Co- 
ordinator’s Office, Chicago Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Chicago Police 
Department, Salvation Army, Alco- 
holics Anonymous. 


The application for a grant to 
study skid row problems stated: “Be- 
cause a high proportion of the resi- 
dents are problem citizens, they may 
be expected to react differently to 
urban renewal processes than ‘nor- 
mal’ citizens living in private house- 
holds.” 

In announcing approval of the 
erant, Acting Urban Renewal Com- 
missioner Richard L. Steiner said: 
“The results of the Chicago study 
may well be of great value to other 
communities as they plan for future 
urban renewal activities, as skid rows 
are knotty problems in many Ameri- 
can cities.” 

Self-Help Using a grant in the 
amount of $182,267, a study is to be 
made by the Housing Authority of 
Puerto Rico to determine the feasi- 

Continued column one, page 340) 
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The TM symbol for technical and maintenance operations that 
dominates this page has a message that grows in importance with 
the passage of every year. The message is: it’s not the initial cost 
that counts—it’s the upkeep. 

This is a message that gets over to the new home owner very 
soon after he takes occupancy. The first time he faces the fact 
that he must pay the bill for a new paint job, a defective heating 
plant, a lawn gone bad... and as soon as he recognizes that these 
expenses are not occasioned by extraordinary events but are 
typical of costs that will hit him year after year—that’s when he 
becomes TM conscious and considers the virtues of the do-it- 
yourself movement. 


PREP RE.. 


Housing authorities, with thousands upon thousands of units 
under their care, many of them now celebrating their twentieth 
anniversary or more, are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
need to know more about the technicalities of the housing trade. 
And that’s where NAHRO’s Technical and Maintenance Section 
comes in. It is accumulating the store of knowledge that is being 
developed by the new type of property owner that local authori- 
ties represent. . . and it is attempting to spread that knowledge 
far and wide among all local authorities. The Section has as- 
sumed tremendous responsibilities. It must find ways of adapting 
the age-old skills and pride of sound building and prudent home 
care to the brand new program of large-scale public housing. 
This issue of the JOURNAL gathers together a series of practi- 
i cal articles, all aimed in that direction. To do the job that is 
t needed, however, NAHRO must find ways to encourage more 
housing authorities to face their TM responsibilities more real- 
istically ... and then to share their experience with others more 
generously. 
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Sponsor of this issue of the Journal is NAHRO’ 
Technical and Maintenance Section, under the 
chairmanship of Chester A. Amedia, pictured left 
Mr. Amedia made it a major goal of the Section 
this year to get this special issue published. An edi- 
torial committee headed by William Jelsma of 
Paterson, New Jersey assisted in the solicitatior 
of articles. Section members who contributed ma- 
terial are all identified with the articles they pre- 
pare d. 
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PUBLIC 
HOUSING 
DESIGN 


is due for 
some changes 
for the better 








JACK I. BERKMAN, Chief Project Planner, National Capital Housing Authority, explains the 


deadening influences of the past 25 years that have led to what he calls the “monotonous similarity of 


public and private housing projects throughout the country.” 


He notes, however, that circumstances 


today are forcing architects to search out new ways to gain row house amenity and multi-story apart- 






































which projects are developed. 





The design of large-scale housing 
projects, both public and _ private, 
received its greatest impetus in the 
1930’s. During the last 25 years. 
however, the unit plans that formed 
the basis for the design of two-story 
row houses, three-story walk-ups. 
and multi-storied apartments have 
hardly changed and one is struck by 
the monotonous similarity of pub- 
lic and private housing 
throughout the country. 

The reason for the similarity in 
housing projects lies primarily in the 
use of the same basic unit plans by 
architects country-wide. This pat- 
tern has led to the design of build- 
ings having the same essential mass. 
which resists alteration or disguise 
by the use of surface ornamentation, 
architectural style, or variety of 
roof construction. A project designed 
in a French colonial motif in Louisi- 
ana looks suspiciously like a contem- 
porary design in California. It is like 
the story of the French poodle. You 
can clip its hair, change its color to 
match your late model car, and tie 
ribbons around its neck and tail—but 
it’s still a poodle. Likewise, the great 
collections of cube-like buildings 


projects 


ment density (some examples of which are pictured on these pages). He says this search may not 
go forward to production, however, unless we pause to re-evaluate the present, ground rules under 


housing, 
arising from the wholesale and uni- 
versal use of the same unit plans, 


that characterize group 


cannot be successfully disguised. 
1949 Act 

In the fervor that accompanied 
the passage of the 1949 housing act, 
it was enthusiastically expected that 
planners would respond to this great 
legislation with a “new look” in 
housing. Although a few distin- 
guished projects had been developed 
prior to World War II, a distinctly 
bad taste was left in the mouth of 
the public as a result of the endless 
monotony of war housing. War 
housing design was also associated 
in the minds of many people with 
general public housing design. 

The hope for a renaissance in 
public housing design as the result 
of the passage of the 1949 act was 
soon dispelled by the pressures on 
housing authorities to meet stringent 
deadlines caused by the postwar 
need of housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. Private housing projects fi- 
nanced under Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration-insured mortgages were 
springing up like mushrooms in or- 
der to fill the housing vacuum cre- 
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ated by the war. This frantic activity 
left little time for housing design 
research. Harassed architects and 
engineers, under relentless pressure 
to produce, reached desperately into 
their plan files for the same old unit 
plans that had been developed more 
than 20 years before. As a result, 
the character of housing projects re- 
mained the same, units were dumped 
on precious vacant land, and _ the 
challenge of contemporary housing 
design to meet modern needs re- 
mained largely unmet. 
Land Problem 

The surge of postwar housing 
activity—together with the need for 
schools, hospitals, libraries, and other 
community facilities gobbled up 
land on the outskirts of our cities 
until vacant buildable land within 
easy commuting distance of city em- 
ployment centers became practically 
nonexistent. By 1954 the “good old 


easy days” characterized by an abun- 


dance oi vacant land, ripe for pluck- 
ing, were coming to an end. 
1954 Act 

The passage of the 1954 housing 
act marked the end of one era and 
the beginning of another that flung 
serious new challenges at housing 
authorities already tired by the crazy 
vicissitudes of housing legislation and 
frayed by the pressure of continuous 
production deadlines. The new chal- 
lenges were created by the following 
principal. factors: 

First, to receive federal aid for ad- 
ditional construction of public hous- 
ing, it was necessary for a local au- 
thority to demonstrate that such 
housing was needed to relocate eli- 
gible site occupants of renewal areas 
and families displaced by housing 
code enforcement, public works, etc. 
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Second, vacant buildable land on 
the outskirts of our cities was becom- 
ing very scarce. 

Third, the priorities for admission 
to public housing, given to eligible 
occupants of slum areas to be re- 
newed, resulted in serious neighbor- 
hood resistance to project locations 

Fourth, the most important, public 
low-rent housing had become an es- 
sential tool of urban renewal. 

As a result of these new factors. 
housing authorities rapidly found 
that the old unit plans, plucked with 
easy convenience from planning files 
in the past, no longer fitted the new 
conditions. Longing eyes were cast 
at juicy slum sites but public housing 
had to take its place in line, awaiting 
the preparation of comprehensive 
city land-use studies and neighbor- 
hood maps. Without an abundance 
of vacant land, it appeared necessary 
and logical to locate public housing 
within the framework of compre- 
hensive plans for city rebuilding. 
But the pressure of allocating slum 
land for upgraded private housing, 
public works, schools, recreation 
areas, etc., left little land for public 
housing. 

In order to meet these new condi- 
tions, architects are taking a cold, 
hard look at the old unit plans that 
served them so conveniently in the 
past and are finding that they must 
create new designs. They are search- 
ing for a new “design animal” that 
has the amenity of a two-story row 
house and the density of a three-story 
apartment in order to nurture the 
remaining precious vacant land. 
They are finding that the problems 
of high density cannot be solved by 
building 8-, 12-, or 14-story elevator 
apartments, because the slum dwell- 
ers eligible for public housing have 
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Two public housing projects much 
heralded for design innovations 
are Chicago's Prairie Courts and 
Providence’s Hartford Park. 
George Fred Keck and William 
Keck were the architects for the 
former; Creer, Kent, Mather, 
Cruise and Aldrich, for Hartford 
Park. Both projects combine varied 
height buildings: Chicago, 14-, 7-, 
and 2-story; Providence, 10-, 4-, 
and 2-story. Prairie Court Scenes, 
have 328: Hartford Park, 329 


inconveniently large families and the 
management problems involved in 
housing large families in the tradi- 
tional apartment cell are awe inspir- 
ing. To meet these new conditions, 
public housing design is undergoing 
a gradual change in concept. Plan- 
ners are experimenting with new 
types of two-story row houses having 
one private garden instead of the 
traditional front and back yard. The 
old apartment cell is being forced 
open to create greater livability. 
Large balconies are being planned 
for high density apartments to afford 
an escape into the open air from cell 
living. “Piggy-back” duplex houses 
with outside passage balconies and 
skip-stop elevators are receiving con- 
sideration. Large dwelling units with 
private gardens on the ground levels 
of multi-storied apartments are be- 
ing studied. 

Although housing authorities, plan- 
ners, and architects are aware of the 
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need for a change in the concept of 
public housing design, there is still 
not nearly enough time for careful 
consideration of the new experiments 
in planning. New pressures on hous- 
ing authorities for production caused 
by stringently tight overhead funds 
could prove disastrous to a design re- 
search program so badly needed. 

Housing authorities are well aware 
of the need for a new look in hous- 
ing. The mistakes of the past caused 
by production pressures and expedi- 
ent planning can be repeated in the 
future unless much more time is al- 
lowed and the necessary funds pro- 
vided for design research. Housing 
units should no longer be uncere- 
moniously dumped into jumbo proj- 
ects on difficult vacant tracts. Public 
housing projects of the future should 
be located within the framework of 
comprehensive city plans and com- 
pletely integrated with new and old 
neighborhoods to be replanned. The 
role of public low-rent housing as an 
essential tool of urban renewal is 
daily assuming greater importance 
as the problems of relocation continue 
to harass planning agencies. To 
effectively meet this need, the time 
has come for a re-evaluation of the 
ground rules that have governed the 
development of housing projects for 
more than 20 years. The vital con- 
siderations here presented should be 
given immediate study by the federal 
agencies concerned —for time, as 
usual, is short. A change is past due 
and it is hoped that the public hous- 
ing of the future will be based on 
patient, intelligent planning, integral- 
ly related to the elimination of slums 
and the rebuilding of our cities. 
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The St. Louis housing authority has pioneered in the use of both balconies 
and galleries, serviced by skip-stop elevators. At top is Wendell O. Pruitt 
Homes, where elevators stop only at every third floor, Residents of other 
floors walk either up or down one story. The stop floors contain long galleries 
that serve as the main hallways, with stairs acting as vertical hallways. The 
galleries serve also as safe enclosed play spaces. Laundry and storage rooms 
open off them, The balcony buildings are in John J]. Cochran Garden Apart- 
ments. Both projects were designed by Hellmuth, Obata © Kassabaum, Inc., 
architects; William C. Becker, structural engineer; John D. Falvey, mechani- 
cal engineer; Harland Batholomew © Associates, landscape architects. 
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BETTER ARCHITECT-CLIENT RELATIONS 


could lead to better housing design 


GEORGE G. SHIMAMOTO, 


chitects-Engineers, makes the 


A.I.A., A.S.C.E., an associaie in the 
following specific recommendations 
design. Mr. Shimamoto prefaces these recommendations with the statemen 
ing architect and engineer who has been intimat 
public housing over the past 


of public housirg holds an importance to the nation’s welfare 


It is strongly felt that the entire 
public housing program could be 
more rapidly and effectively accom- 
plished if planning people could be 
allowed to plan for the times as well 
as just to be “in time.” 


Latitude for High-Cost Areas 


A primary concern of architects 
has been that governmental regula- 
tions fail to make adequate allow- 
ances for high construction cost 
areas. It is common knowledge that 
construction index costs indicate the 
widest of difference between var- 
rious areas. Yet, planners in high- 
cost areas are given very little lati- 
tude in their design criteria to allow 
them to accomplish valid work with- 
in the framework of high economy 
requirements. Architects feel that 
regulations should be made flexible 
enough to meet the contingencies of 
high-cost areas, more so than in the 
past. Only in this way can a fresh 
approach to planning be developed 

placing the public housing pro- 
gram on the road toward designs 
that fit communities, without, of 
course, being extravagant. 


PHA Policy Interpretation 


The interpretation of Public Ad-- 
ministration regulations by it various 
regional offices has also been a source 
of concern to many planners. For 
example, the writer, as early as 1950, 
proposed the use of open balconies 
for multiple story projects in the 
east. They were not allowed. Yet, 
not long after, they were permitted 
and constructed in Chicago and 
Cleveland, areas with similar climat- 
ic conditions. The use of concrete for 
columns and spandrel beams was dis- 
couraged in the New York area. Yet. 
they have been used to great advan- 
tage in the midwest. Proposals for 
certain types of multiple-story apart- 
ment layouts, particularly the “du- 
plex” plan, were advocated in 1951 
but not approved. Subsequently, in 
1954, a similar system was employed 
in Stamford, Connecticut—and evi- 
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dently is now being permitted widely 
elsewhere. Conditions such as these 
indicate room for improvement in 
either the development of basic reg- 
ulations or the latitude with which 
they can be interpreted. 

Certain of the regulations should 
also be modified in order to expedite 
decisions so that the entire “time ta- 
ble” of a project, from initial plan- 
ning through construction stages, can 
be geared for continuous and unin- 
terrupted operation. A common but 
unnecessary evil that occurs often is 
the delay in processing “chanee or- 
ders” during construction. Often, 
these reviews take as long as six to 
eight weeks and, in many instances. 
these delays serve only to interfere 
with over-all planning and contin- 
uous work by contractors. 

Livability 

It is often observed that public 
housing tenants lack appreciation for 
the value being received. It must be 
remembered, however, that tenants 
come, in many instances, from sub- 
standard homes and from environ- 
ments in which they have gained lit- 
tle understanding of cooperative liv- 
ing, Also, they are moved into proj- 
ects constructed of materials and 
with finishes that have been chosen, 
primarily, for their maintenance 
qualities—thus creating an institu- 
tional atmosphere rather than an 
atmosphere of genuine residential 
warmth. For these reasons, it is a 
difficult and long-term process for 
tenants to accept their new homes 
as such. With a greater latitude 
given architects in their selection of 
materials, perhaps a residential at- 
mosphere could be achieved more 
effectively. 

A step in the right direction is 
one beine taken by the State Divi- 
sion of Housing of New York, which 
has begun to encourage the use of 
more color on the exteriors of build- 
ings. Similar proiects in Europe, 
Mexico. and South America have 
utilized color to great advantage and 


'y associated in the 


firm of Kelly © Gruzen, Ar- 


improved public housing 
ui: “Speaking as a work- 


planning and construction of 
10 years, these remarks are not only personal observations or re- 
actions but they also reflect the thoughts of many other planners in this field 


to whom the mission 


ec ond to none 


distinction for many years——and have 
created thereby residential atmos- 
phere widely heralded throughout 
the world, 

Landscaping 

Lawns, planting, and landscaping 
are often kept at an unnecessary 
minimum because of anticipated 
vandalism or the lack of proper 
maintenance budgets. Lawns in some 
cases are entirely eliminated and re- 
placed by macadam or concrete 
Playground equipment is “appropri- 
ate” but not adequate and is often 
removed because of vandalism or 
lack of maintenance personnel 
Architects feel that landscaping and 
physical surroundings, in general, are 
kept at a level far below even muini- 
mum requirements. 

It is possible that the problem of 
vandalism as affecting design is over- 
played in planning regulations. As 
school architects also, it has been out 
experience to note that vandalism 
becomes nonexistent in a school plant 
that is new, fresh, and stimulating 
to its students—this is an area where 
vandalism is a serious problem in 
older school buildings. 

We know that many types of ac- 
tivities are now being conducted by 
local authorities in cooperation with 
local agencies towards improving 
community life at  projects——but 
there is yet, we feel, much work that 
can be done in this direction. 

In General . . 

In general, we have made tremen- 
dous strides in housing—not, how- 
ever, always limited to low-rental 
housing. But there is still a great 
challenge that can be met through 
a greater understanding of the ideals 
of planners and those of governing 
agencies. Architects do not mean to 
be only “voices crying in the wilder- 
ness”—but they are eager to apply 
the same kind of originality of think- 
ing to housing that they have been 
giving to other types of structures 
during the enormous postwar archi- 
tectural renaissance in this country. 
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STRUCTURAL MATERIALS, METHODS 


being tested in effort to reduce housing costs 


The Ibec house, the 

Techbuilt house, some nex 

Levitt ideas for apartment 
buildings ... a different structural 
system has been developed in 
each instance—but all the systems 
are aimed at producing better 
housing at lower costs. Pictures of 
the Ibec house in production 

are featured on the cover and 

on this page, with the other two 
systems coming in for treatment 
on the following two pages. 

The hope is that adaptations of 
these three structural systems can 
help to overcome some of the 
cost problems that hamper and 
delay the urban renewal program. 


IBEC METHOD 

“The Ibec house is terrific. They 
have built thousands of them that 
are colorful and clean and provide a 
different world for families of middle 
income. They sell for around $6000 
and monthly costs [mortgage pay- 
ments] are around $40 to $45. You 
have never seen better planning, or 
such beautiful colors. . . . Probably 
only in a climate such as this [Puerto 
Rico] could this housing be built for 
anything near that cost. But it gives 
one a tremendous lift.” 

These comments were made _ by 
Lee Johnson of the National Housing 
Conference after an August trek to 
Puerto Rico, where he saw the most 
dramatic application yet made of the 
Ibec Housing Corporation’s poured- 
in-place concrete construction 








method—the 11 million dollar Villa 
Las Lomas development of 1625 
three-bedroom, single-family homes 
at San Juan (see picture below). Pic- 
tures on the JoURNAL cover and at 
right above were taken in 1954 dur- 
ing construction of the San Juan de- 
velopment, which has proved so 
satisfactory that last spring land was 
purchased for a_ second all-Ibec 
project in the same area. 

The Ibec method has as its chief 
goal the provision of good low-cost 
housing. Dating back to 1948, the 
Ibec housing organization is an 
offspring of the Rockefeller-family- 
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founded International Basic Economy 
Corporation. The housing affiliate 
was organized in recognition of the 
fact that World War II had intensi- 
fied the need for low-priced housing 
throughout the world. In 1949, Law- 
rence Cox, executive director of the 
Norfolk housing authority, was in- 
strumental in bringing Ibec’s pioneer- 
ing venture to his city (see June 1949 
JourNAL, page 182) and in 1952 
the Ibec method went to the rescue 
of an earthquake stricken area of 
Salvadore. But the first all out, full- 
scale application of the technique 
was the Puerto Rico development 
completed in 1954. 

Under the Ibec method, large- 
scale production and machine proc- 
esses reduce costs and save time; it 
dispenses with the multiplicity of 
layers of materials and parts neces- 
sary in conventional construction; 
and it uses concrete, which is both 
inexpensive and readily available in 
most parts of the world. The key to 
the system: (1) a unitary form, over 
which the concrete is poured right on 
site and which holds the concrete 
until it sets and takes on structural 
strength and (2) a 35-ton crane, 
equipped with electric controls, that 
is able to lift the heavy form and roof 
slabs. 

Here, in general, is how the system 
works. The key steps in the process 
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are pictured on the cover and on 
page 332. 

Step 1—Floor slabs are poured 
over projecting steel reinforcing rods. 

Step 2—Reinforcement for four 
wall panels is erected around the 
foundation by fastening a_ steel 
framework to the rods projecting 
from the slab (see cover picture, top 
right). Openings in the framework 
are left for doors, windows, rough 
plumbing, electrical conduits. 

Step 3—A wall form for an entire 
unit is lifted by crane and dropped 
over the framework (see cover pic- 
ture, center page). The form is 
locked and the crane is used to pour 
concrete (made on site) into the 
form (see page 332). A day later, 
when the concrete is set, the form 
is removed by the crane. 

Step 4—A roof slab is lifted by 
crane from a stockpile and carried 
to the house (see bottom cover pic- 
ture). Roof slabs are made in 
quantity on site, using the same tech- 
nique as in wall fabrication, with 
steel reinforcing rods placed in layers 
and held by edge forms for concrete 
pouring (see cover picture, top left). 

Thus the Ibec method permits 
pouring concrete for all walls and 
partitions—a job that normally re- 
quires several days—in about an hour 





THE PICTURES ... 

On the opposite page: the Ibec 
house under way and completed. 
Above right, a new Levitt 
apartment building on the way up, 
showing the steel joist construction 
that is lowering costs. Below, 
left—a Levitt building as it is 

to look in the finished state; 
right—another construction view; 


middle—Levitt-designed blocks 
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and, it is said, the house is ready for 
painting as soon as the form is lifted 
the following day. The method is 
said to hold promise in the construc- 
tion of apartments, duplexes, and 
row houses, as well as for single- 
family residences and, the claim is, 
the method can be applied to any 
architectural design. 


LEVITT HOUSE 

Alfred Levitt has come up with a 
bag full of new tricks to help bring 
the Levittown construction philoso- 
phy from the suburbs into the big 
city. The ingenuity with which 
quality-conscious penny pinching was 
applied to provide fancy extras at no 
extra cost to the consumer in the 
Levittown developments of single- 
family homes in New York and Penn- 
sylvania suburbs is world famous: 
now this same ingenuity is going to 
work on multi-family construction, 


to give big city apartment dwellers 
luxurious living at a middle-income 
price tag. 

The pilot project is a 16 million 
dollar development of 40 buildings 
overlooking Long Island Sound in 
New York, each with 32 units rent- 
ing at about $165 per month. The 
glass and steel buildings and the units 
they contain have features usually 
reserved for much more costly hous- 
ing: tenants will enjoy such plush 
extras as a rainy-day playground on 
the first floor of each building ; plenty 
of open space (buildings occupy only 
17 per cent of site) ; a private terrace 
for each apartment; spac ious rooms; 
up-to-the-minute kitchen and bath- 
room equipment in attractive colors 

. all made possible at the rental 
rate because of economy-geared in- 
ventiveness. Two of the Levitt tricks 
are described below. 

In mapping out plans for the pilot 
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project, Mr. Levitt came up against 
height restrictions in zoning laws 
covering the Queens site. Using con- 
ventional 12-inch steel joists for con- 
struction, he would have had to cut 
down a floor on the eight-story build- 
ings he had envisioned but, instead, 
he used 10-inch steel joists, just re- 
cently introduced on the market by 
Stran-Steel Corporation. The new 
Stran-Steel joists—since they furnish 
all the strength required for the com- 
paratively light-weight framing sys- 
tem used in the project—plus the 
cantilever construction employed, cut 
down by about one-half on the 
amount of steel usually used in other 
New York City apartment buildings 
(1400 tons of joists were ordered for 
the Levitt project)—all of which 
means economy. 

Then Mr. Levitt took the humble 


struction (see picture, page 333 
1) a block that is solid, except for 


a l-inch slot, designed to encase 
structural framework—for use wher- 
ever steel framework must be fire- 
proofed; (2) a U-shaped block—for 
enclosing and covering exterior span- 
drel beams. They can be used deco- 
ratively too, since they can be painted 
and repainted just like ordinary 
plaster and they will hold nails and 
other fixtures. They are said to have 
a higher density and smoother texture 
than ordinary cinder block. 


TECHBUILT HOUSE 

A house that fits the needs and 
pocketbook of a young married 
couple; that expands to make room 
for each new addition to a family: 
and that, when the kids grow up and 


as 


A Techbuilt house ready for 


cinder block and gave it a sophisti- 
cated look, making it attractive as 
both interior and exterior finish. He 
did so by designing special cindet 
block forms that fit neatly over the 
building framework and which, once 
assembled, become finished exterior 
and interior wall components. Called 
Levitt Shapes, the blocks are now 
being manufactured by Cincrete 
Corporation of Long Island City. 
They come in two forms and are said 
to be adaptable to most types of con- 


first turn in family cycle 


strike out on their own, converts to a 
two-family unit providing both com- 
fortable living and rental income for 
the old folks. That’s the Techbuilt 
idea, conceived a few years ago by 
Carl Koch, the Chicago-reared archi- 
tect who now heads Techbuilt, Inc. 

The ingenuity of the concept and 
interior planning of the Techbuilt 
house won an award from Parents 
magazine and plaudits from readers 
of the New York Times Sunday 
magazine section. And it was a sen- 








sational hit with TV viewers who 
saw it featured in 1954 on a network 
show. This house that promises to 
erase the expense, bother, and emo- 
tional distress of changing houses 
with changing family size has caught 
the imagination of many prospective 
homeowners and builders. 

There are a number of Techbuilt 
models, one of which is pictured on 
this page. They are all two-story 
structures, without attic or basement, 
which are built around a core con- 
taining utilities and immovable fix- 
tures, such as stairs, chimney, fire- 
place, bathroom. The rest of the 
space is there to be put to whatever 
specific use the buyer wishes—for up 
to four or five bedrooms, for example, 
and three baths. Flexible interior 
room partitions do the trick, since 
they can be moved with relative ease 
and minimum expense. In addition 
to marketing components for these 
versatile homes, Techbuilt, Inc. sells 
plans and offers site planning services. 

The major components of the 
homes are panels, manufactured on 
a modified assembly line basis, that 
are available from franchised fabri- 
cators located at a number of primary 
shipping points across the country. 
The prefabricated panels, which 
form the shell of the homes, are made 
of two plywood sheets spaced by 2x4s 
or 2x6s and placed at 16-inch inter- 
vals. They are filled with aluminum 
foil that is said to give a triple dead- 
air space and give as much insulation 
as ordinary roofing with an attic. 

When an order is received for 
panels, they are shipped to the pur- 
assembled in the order in 
which they are to be used at the site. 
They are said to be easy to fit together 
and it is claimed that panels for a 
complete house can be erected on a 


chaser 


foundation by four men in two days. 
Floor slab and plumbing and elec- 
trical work can then be installed 
simultaneously, after which kitchen 
equipment, etc., is put in and parti- 
tions erected. A finished house in the 
Boston area, minus land costs, can be 
built for about $7.50 per square foot, 
while conventional houses going up 
there last year cost about $10. 





WEATHER OR NOT, YTONG CONSTRUCTION CAN PROCEED 


Bad weather can’t hold up construction work when @ system introduced last year on the 
world market by the International Ytong Company of Sweden is used. The technique is 
based on bars of cellular lightweight concrete, known as Ytong. Since the material can be 
nailed or glued together, there is no need for mortar and plaster work, which rely on the 
benevolence of nature. And the end result, it is claimed, is a laminated wall of high thermal 


insulation and strength. 
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CHECK STAFF, EQUIPMENT 


of laboratories testing construction material 


J. A. WINGERTER, President of Jersey Testing Laboratories, Inc., Newark, New Jersey makes the 
following suggestions to local housing authorities for the selection of a testing laboratory that can 
certify that materials going into the construction of a public housing project meet specification re- 
quirements. It is a regulation of the Public Housing Administration that housing authorities obtain 
such certifications. Mr. Wingerter says he is pointing out these safeguards on the basis of “the find- 
ings of 25 years of experience in this field” and in the expectations that they “will surely eliminate 
many headaches and heartaches.” 


While it is of utmost importance 
to select architects and structural 
design engineers who have had uni- 
form success in the type of structures 
that a housing authority has under 
consideration, it is of equal impor- 
tance that a commercial testing lab- 
oratory be chosen because of its 
experience and “know how.” The 
laboratory should be a direct respon- 
stbility of the authority. 

The commercial testing labora- 
tory’s prime role in the construction 
of any building is to augment the 
principal supervision by providing 
tests and inspection of a specialized 
nature. Here are its two major re- 
sponsibilities : 

1—To help write specifications to 
assure that they include all necessary 
items and to clarify important points 
before such specifications are issued. 

2—-To inspect and test the follow- 
ing: 

a—Soils: exploration, load tests 

b—Portland cement concrete ma- 
terials: aggregates, cement and wa- 
ter, tests as to conformance and 
durability 

c—Portland cement concrete pro- 
duction: plant and field inspection 
control; also compression tests to 
substantiate the day’s pour 

d—Reinforcine steel and mesh: 
warehouse inspection recommended 

e—Structural steel: mill, shop, and 
field inspection 

f—Miscellaneous: paints, roofing 

very important), flooring, steriliza- 
tion of water system by chlorination 
to render the system potable (pow- 
der contact not recommended 

Small differences in service charges 
are in most cases reflected by the type 
and capabilities of the laboratory 
personnel, plus the physical equip- 
ment available. To carry on the kind 
of variable and flexible service that 
is demanded of a testing service, a 
divergent staff is a must. It should 
include professional engineers, chem- 
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ists, metallurgists, physicists, tech- 
nicians, and inspectors. 

To obtain accurate results and to 
meet the requirements of various 
codes, a laboratory should also pos- 
sess considerable equipment. Out- 
standing equipment requirements 
are: 

X-ray machines—-a nondestructive 
method for detecting unsafe factors: 
e.g., floor cracks and porosity. 

Chlorination equipment for steril- 
ization of water distributing systems. 

Complete cement testing labora- 
tory, including equipment for auto- 
clave expansion of cement to measure 
soundness of cement materials. 

Fusion oven, to determine fusion 
points of ashes and metals—with op- 
tical pyrometer to ascertain tempera- 
ture. 

Hardness testing equipment, to de- 
termine hardness of metals. 

Metallurgical microscope and cam- 
era, to determine grain 
(visual and photostatic) 

Salt spray machine, to test effec- 
tiveness of protective coatings against 
corrosion, etc. 


structure 


Complete photo development lab- 
oratory—a visual medium for record- 
ing the final results leading to our 
recommendations. 

Spectrophotometer, to determine 
percentage of elements by color den- 
sity. 

Electro-analyser, to determine per- 
centage of elements by plating. 

200,000-pound compression ma- 
chine and 200,000-pound compres- 
sion and tensile machine. 

Los Angeles rattler, to test the 
wear of stone. 


While it is generally recognized 
that there is no panacea for all the 
ills in construction of buildings, such 
as sagging, cracking, leaking, etc., 
which can result in loss of tenancy 
and years of costly law suits to fix 
responsibility, nevertheless through 
the medium of a thorough program 
of testing and inspection of materials 
by a commercial testing laboratory, 
the speculation in building can be 
reduced to a minimum, with re- 
sultant structures that can _ reflect 
credit to a housing authority. 





TRENDS IN 


and, therefore, it 


signed. . 


bidding.” 





TESTING... 


An article in a recent issue of Progressive Architecture states: 
“There is a general trend to further the responsibility of the engi- 
neer to his projects. There is no one who knows the desired 
strength of the basic structure better than the design engineer 
remains that he and he alone should be re- 
sponsible for the structural] integrity of the building. His interest 
is manifested in all phases involving the structure he Has de- 
It is our recommendation that consideration be given 
to allocating the inspection services to the design engineer with 
the testing laboratory under his supervision.” 

On another level of testing procedure, Engineering News-Record 
magazine reports: “The Concrete Industry Board of New York 
City initiated a step that may have far-reaching effects in im- 
proving the quality of services rendered by testing laboratories. 
A resolution has been adopted by its board of directors recog- 
nizing testing and inspection of concrete as a profession and urg- 
ing establishment of a code of ethics prohibiting bidding for 
performance of laboratory services. Next step is to persuade ar- 
chitects and engineers to write specifications precluding such 
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BETTER ELEVATORS 
needed for public housing 


F. R. KRETSCHMAR, Superintendent of Building Maintenance 
for the Detroit Housing Commission, specifies 19 changes that had 
to be made in the original elevator installations for two Detroit 
projects in order to accommodate the heavy usage to which tenants 
subjected them. And then he recommends 32 more changes that 
Detroit experience indicates should be made for any future installa- 


tions .. 


. noting that even that list is “far from complete.” Mr. 


Kretschmar says: “One thing is quite obvious: the architects, engi- 
neers, elevator manufacturers, jobbers, and installers will have to 
give more time to the study of elevator requirements for public hous- 


ing projects.” 


The Detroit Housing Commission 
has in operation to date 50 elevators, 
serving almost 2600 dwelling units. 
The elevators are located in six-story 
and 14-story buildings, 16 of which 
are located at Frederick Douglass 
Homes and 34 at the Edward J. 
Jeffries Homes. These two develop- 
ments are approximately three miles 
apart. The elevators are slow-speed 
(100 feet per minute) automatic 
push-button type. 

Since July 1955, the elevators have 
been serviced by commission em- 
ployees. To date, it has been found 
necessary to use three men to main- 
tain the elevator equipment, to do all 
necessary re-roping and other major 
repairs or replacements needed to 
comply with city elevator inspection 
requirements. This work includes the 
routine maintenance and repair of 
damage due to vandalism. 

The three men work the day shift, 
rotating the evening, night, Saturday, 
and Sunday emergency calls among 
them. By having three men on the 
staff, vacations, sickness, and other 
emergencies are easily handled. The 
men have a commission vehicle for 
their use and the man on duty for 
emergency calls has the vehicle at his 
disposal. Emergency duty is rotated 
weekly among the three men. 

The elevators are of two different 
makes and were installed by two dif- 
ferent contractors. The six-story ele- 
vators have been in use since 1952 
and the 14-story elevators have been 
in use since 1955. 

Changes Made 

Due to the round-the-clock high 
usage of the elevators, and the large 
number of small children and teen- 
age riders, it has been necessary to 
make the following changes in the 
original installations: 
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1—Metal push buttons are now 
used in halls and cars in lieu of 
plastic push buttons. The plastic but- 
tons were destroyed by having burn- 
ing matches and cigarettes held 
against them. 

2—Ceiling escape hatches were 
made removable only from the top 
of the cars. Unknown persons were 
constantly removing the escape hatch 
covers, from below. (Local codes 
should be checked before making 
this change. ) 

3—The side escape door panel 
now has a keyed lock from the cab 
side, with a latch knob on the shaft 
side. Side escape panels, which are 
not locked, can be easily removed by 
unauthorized persons. (Local codes 
should also be checked for this 
change. ) 

4—Electric light and convenience 
outlets have been installed on the top 
and bottom of each cab and in each 
shaft pit, as a convenience for work- 
men and for locating the position of 
the cab in the shaft under emergency 
conditions. 

5—Car alarm bells are now con- 
nected to the car stop switches, so 
that a bell rings before the stop cir- 
cuit is broken. Originally, the bell 
was connected only to the alarm but- 
ton. 


6—A flush mounted light fixture 
has been installed in each car—pro- 
tected with at least %-inch thick 
plexiglass. We found that an ordinary 
glass or guard was not substantial 
enough. 

7—All slotted type screws have 
been replaced with spanner head or 
beveled Allen head screws: necessary 
to prevent easy removal with an ordi- 
nary screw driver or pocket knife. 

8—The car position indicator 





lights on the first floor are now pro- 
tected with a continuous strip of 
plexiglass attached with spanner head 
screws. This protection was found 
necessary to prevent frequent break- 
ing of the indicator numeral and 
lamp behind the numeral. 

9—Numerals and letters attached 
to car push button cover plates have 
been removed and _ designations 
stamped in the plate. These plates 
were formerly attached with screws 
and mastic and disappeared in no 
time. 

10—Car door vanes have been re- 
vamped from the collapsible type to 
a noncollapsible type. The doors are 
now electrically unlocked at the land- 
ings by a solenoid that moves a steel 
pin from the door vane. Unauthor- 
ized persons were formerly able to 
open the doors between floors by ap- 
plying pressure on the surface of the 
car door from the inside of the car. 

11—All ventilating openings in the 
top or sides of the car have been 
backed with shields. Until this in- 
stallation was made, sticks were 
being pushed through the opening, 
striking the moving counterweights. 

12—The safety inspection stop 
switch in the elevator pits has been 
moved from the front of the pit to 
the rear. Formerly, unauthorized 
persons managed to reach the switch 
from the corridor floor, throwing the 
car out of service. 

13—All rubber bumpers mounted 
on the doors were originally only 
inserted. They have been refastened 
with metal pins from the rear. With 
this method of fastening, the bumpers 
now remain in place. 

14—The rubber safety edges on 
car doors have been replaced with 
aluminum. The rubber edges were 
easily destroyed by cutting with a 
pocket knife. 

15—City elevator inspection tags 
have been attached to the car with 
spanner screws in lieu of sliding them 
into a metal holder. The tags were 
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constantly being removed before this 
change. 

16—A keyed cutoff switch has been 
installed on the first floor for each 
elevator. The key is removable. The 
car can be stopped from the first 
floor at the elevator entrance. This 
device may be used for emergencies. 

17—The “In Use,” “Up” and 
“Down” lamps on the cars and in the 
corridors have been eliminated. 
Previously, they required daily main- 
tenance, due to lamps burning out 
or glass and lamps being broken. 

18—By a rearranging of wiring, 
the cars have been made to run at 
normal operating speed when operat- 
ing on the inspection switch, rather 
than at slow speeds. This change cuts 
down the maintenance time. 
19—By using spare wires in the 
elevator cables for each car, and 
purchasing one set of permanently 
magnetized telephones, repairmen 
can communicate with each other 
while servicing and leveling cars. 
One telephone jack is on the car and 
the other jack is in the penthouse. 
For Future Installations 

In addition to the changes speci- 
fied above as already having been 
made on existing elevators, the fol- 
lowing ideas are suggested: 

1—Use a sstainless steel door 
threshold track bolted to the car bot- 
tom. 

2—Electric traveling cables should 
be hung toward the rear of the 
hatch, as far back as possible. 

3—All elevators should be made to 
stop at the main floor and top floor. 

4—All doors in cars and on floor 
landings should have vision panels. 

5—In the car, at the floor, make 
the cove a part of the floor and not 
the base, to prevent seepage through 
the floor around the case. ; 

6—Alarm bells attached to emer- 
gency stop switches should be on 110 
volt circuits in order to eliminate the 
use of transformers, which wear out. 

7—Light switches in the cars 
should be key-operated with keys 
that are removable, in either the 
“On” or “Off” position. 

8—Check the construction of car 
canopies and add additional steel 
roof members if necessary to make 
the cars more rigid and to eliminate 
the possibility of buckling of the 
canopies and sides. 

9—Raise the height of hall buttons 
and car push buttons to 5 feet to 
eliminate the riding of elevators as a 
pastime by small children. 

10—Have elevator penthouses un- 
der forced filtered air ventilation. 
Machines and controls will give less 
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breakdown appears below. 


report are in high cost areas 





PUBLIC HOUSING DEVELOPMENT COSTS ITEMIZED 


The average per unit total development cost for all low-rent 
units initiated under the Housing Act of 1949 and put under con- 
struction by June 30, was $10,715, according to an annual cost 
report issued recently by the Public Housing Administration. Site 
improvement, site acquisition, and other lesser operations added up 
to 28 per cent of the total and dwelling construction and equip- 
ment accounted for 72 per cent. A more detailed per unit cost 


Item Cost 
Site acquisition $ 923 
Site improvement Lemaneus 1,076 
Dwelling construction, equipment ............. 7,728 
Nondwelling construction, equipment ave ips 201 
GE Vea vous seue ne icabawinns pack ears 787 
Total development (excluding contingency) ...... .$10,715 


The $10,715 per unit cost is $100 more than the average com- 
puted a year before those represented in the above figures. How- 
ever, more than 80 per cent of the units included in the current 
New York City, Chicago, and Phil- 
adelphia—and all of the units in these cities were constructed on 
slum sites. The report covered 1354 projects for a total of 203,963 
units, with an average of 4.84 rooms per unit. 








trouble when operating at proper 
temperature and exposed to a mini- 
mum amount of dust. 

11—Include a protective timer in 
the door motor circuits for protection 
of the motors used to re-cycle doors. 

12—-Relocate the inspection 
switches from the push-button plates 
in the cars to a position on top of the 
cars, with keys removable in either 
the “On” or “Off” position. 

13—Install keyed door bypass 
switches on the top and bottom 
landings so the cars can be moved 
with hatch doors open. This change 
complies with the Detroit code and 
facilitates maintenance. 

14—When codes permit, use 
proper size roller guides for cars and 
counterweights. Make certain that 
the elevator cars are in perfect bal- 
ance. Friction guides require more 
attention and constant oiling. Pits 
soon become black with oil. 

15—Include three or four pairs of 
spare wires in hatch conduit risers, 
hall button risers, and from hatch 
junction boxes to cars—for future 
use, 

16—The weight on the governor 
tension sheave should be heavy 
enough to keep the governor cable 
from whipping against the car when 
the car is in motion. 

17—Install an eye or hook in the 
top of the overhead hatches for 
suspending cars when working on 
cables. 

18—Install a small eye or hook in 
ceiling of penthouse at each end of 
the elevator motors to facilitate 


working on or removing machinery. 

19—Locate elevator equipment in 
penthouse around the elevator ma- 
chines so that rotors can be removed 
from motors without removing the 
entire motor. 

20—Provide hinged and remov- 
able covers on all selectors and con- 
trollers to prevent dust from settling 
on small intricate moving parts. 

21—Provide a driving sheave of 
sufficient size in diameter to elimi- 
nate the use of a deflector sheave. 

22—-Provide an elevator machine 
of sufficient size to keep RPM of 
motor and worm shaft to 1000 RPM 
or less. 

23—Provide rubber pads of 1-inch 
thickness or more under each ma- 
chine to eliminate vibration. 

24—Provide a minimum of six 
cables, Y%-inch in diameter, eight 
layers with 19 strands of traction 
steel wire. Other cables of heavier 
wire may wear out faster. 

25—Provide_ elevator machines 
with removable type hubs on drive 
sheaves. 

26—Provide sealed gear cases to 
prevent loss of oil. ‘These cases should 
have a cover in the top and oil level 
sight glass at proper levels in the 
bottom half of the cases. 

27—Provide safety operated 
switches of the automatic reset type 
on cross heads of cars so that, when 
the governor sets, the automatic 
switch will open and, when elevator 
mechanic releases governor and 
moves car up in the shaft, the safety 
roller will be released and automatic 
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switch will be re-set by the safety arm 
moving against the switch. 

28—Each elevator should be left 
with a quantity of the proper oil and 
grease for maintenance—giving the 
mechanic and owner information 
about the proper types to purchase. 

29—Provide roller bearings for 
drive sheaves. Anti-friction metal 
bearings are not approved and ball 
bearings wear out faster. 

30—Provide car doors with checks 
of sufficient capacity and of the air 
type, since oil checks need more ad- 
justing. 

31—Include in specifications a 
definite statement that a composite 
schematic hatch and straight line 
wiring diagram should be provided 
for each unit. 

32—-Include in specifications that, 
before elevators are accepted, the 
contractor shall submit a complete 
list of prices on all parts. 

Conclusion 

The above combined lists of 
changes both made and _ recom- 
mended mean additional costs. And 
the lists are far from complete. How- 
ever, they indicate to what extent we 
must go to get a better elevator job. 

We are aware that only by the 
intensive study of the work of our 
own experienced elevator mechanics, 
equipped with modern instruments, 
were we able to make the changes we 
have summarized in this article. 
These changes have: 

1—Reduced the number of emer- 
gency calls. 

2—Reduced the possibility of in- 
jury to children or unauthorized 
persons tampering with equipment. 

3—Eliminated the time required 
by elevator mechanics to repair the 
damage due to vandalism and care- 
lessness. 

4—Increased the time mechanics 
can devote to regular maintenance. 

5—Reduced car “Out of Service” 
time, thus producing better tenant 
relations as far as management is 
concerned. 

Whether or not the above sug- 
gested changes as developed from 
our operating experience with public 
housing elevators match the experi- 
ence of others operating under similar 
or different conditions, we are not 
prepared to say. It is also possible 
that concepts of operating conditions 
may vary with persons, locations, 
condition and types of equipment. 
One thing is quite obvious, the de- 
sign architects, engineers, elevator 
manufacturers, jobbers, and installers 
will have to give more time to the 
study of elevator requirements for 
public housing projects. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1956 1955 
August 101,000* 124,700 
First eight months 782,900 942,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1956 1955 
August $1,243,000,000 $1,458,000,000 
First eight months $8,830,000,000 $9,957 ,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 








RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
August 1956 August 1955_ 


Number 9,500 13,100 
Per cent to total 9.04 10.5 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 




















August First eight August First eight 

1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
Private 100,500* 767,200 122,300 929,200 
Public 500* 15,700 2,400 13,600 
Total 101,000 782,900 124,700 942,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 














August 1956 August 1955 





Metropolitan 69,200 91,500 
Nonmetropolitan 31,800 33,200 
Total 101,000 124,700 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1956 1955 

July $ 2,374,000,000 $ 2,463,000,000 

First seven months $15,874,000,000 $16,376,000,000 
During July, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $208,000,000. Also during July, a total of 
$465,000,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 





Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








tration. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal 
Housing Administration, Veterans 
Administration 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1956 1955 
July 312,000 335,000 


First seven months 2,120,000 


2,271,000+ 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 




















July First seven July First seven 
1956 months 1956 1955 months 1955 
Dwelling units 781 4.875 288 5,324 


Dollar amount 


$10,100,000 $50,500,000 $2,800,000 $41,400,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
July 1956 July 1955 
$2.66 $2.79* + 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1947-1949 = 100) 
August 1956 August 1955 


131.6+ 127.4 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 











*Preliminary +All time high 
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CONCESSIONAIRE LAUNDRY 





eliminates some of Detroit’s problems 


J. LESTER COUSINS, Public Housing Architect for the Detroit Housing Commission, describes a 
successful experiment in turning over community laundry space to concessionaires. Automatic wash- 
ers, extractors, dryers are installed by concessionaire, who also assumes all janitorial and service re- 
sponsibility. Result, says Mr. Cousins: “most satisfactory.” 


Some of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission’s older projects, in operation 
for more than 15 years, have com- 
munity laundries—that is, basement 
spaces where tenants, on scheduled 
days, use project furnished laundry 
trays and force ventilated drying 
rooms and their own or concession- 
aires washing machines. Each com; 
munity laundry serves from 17 to 60 
families. Since initial occupancy, the 
community laundries have been a 
source of trouble to the management, 
because (1) the tenants often do not 
adhere to their scheduled laundry 
periods; (2) tenants forget to re- 
move their laundry from the drying 
room at the end of their scheduled 
laundry period; (3) extra expense 
is incurred by tenants, by project 
management, and by the washing 
machine concessionaire due to van- 
dalism, which cannot be curbed ex- 
cept through continuous watchman 
service; (4) considerable janitorial 
expense is incurred in day-to-day 
cleaning of laundries; and (5) as a 
result of the vandalism in group 
laundries, as mentioned above, and 
of thievery from the drying compart- 
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ments, many of the tenants wash 
clothes or dry them, or both, within 
their dwelling units, thus contribut- 
ing to the condensation problem on 
walls and metal sash. 

When three multi-story apartment 
projects were being planned a few 
years ago, it was determined that in 
order to avoid the problems and ex- 
pense of community laundries, the 
new buildings would contain laun- 
dries that would be leased out to 
concessionaires. The lessees were to 
furnish, install, operate, and maintain 
automatic washing machine service 
for the tenants of the project. 

The laundries are located on the 
ground floor of the apartment build- 
ings (approximately 3 feet below 
grade) and are easily accessible by 
means of a convenient ramp. They 
are well lighted and ventilated. The 
floors are terrazzo finish, the walls are 
smooth-faced tile of pleasing shade, 
and the ceiling is painted concrete. 


Terms for Concessionaires 


After considerable study and dis- 
cussion with prospective bidders, 
specifications were prepared, bids 





taken, and contracts signed on the 
following terms: 


l The concessionaire bears all 
costs of furnishing and installing au- 
tomatic washing machines, extractors, 
and gas dryers, including extension 
of hot and cold water lines, gas lines, 
electric service, and drainage lines 
to his equipment. 


2—The length of the contract is 
five years, with the concessionaire’s 
option of another two years at the 
end of five. By mutual consent, the 
contract can be extended another 
two-year term. The two two-year 
extensions were included in the speci- 
fications so that we could continue 
with a good operator for nine years 
if mutually agreeable. 


3—Electric power, gas, and cold 
water are furnished to the conces- 
sionaire without charge but he pays 
for the hot water consumed, which is 
metered and read once a month. The 
bidder who offered us the best price 
per 100 cubic feet of hot water was 
given the concession. 


4—The prices charged for the 
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automatic laundry service are 15 
cents for a nine-pound load for a 30- 
minute cycle, 10 cents for an extrac- 
tor for five minutes, and 10 cents for 
a commercial gas dryer for 10 min- 
utes. The rates are ceiling prices 
established by the housing commis- 
sion at the time of bidding and are 
generally less than one-half of the 
amount charged by private “laun- 
dromats.” 

5—The concessionaire provides all 
janitorial and service personnel. 

We are fortunate in having ob- 
tained proposals for the concession 
that yield the housing commission 
an average of nearly $8 per auto- 
matic machine per month: more than 
enough to meet the costs of water, 
power, etc. 


Terms for Tenants 


Tenants are not required to pa- 
tronize laundries. A laundry tray is 
provided in the kitchen of each dwell- 
ing—that is, a deep well compart- 
ment in the two-bowl sink. Drying 
racks are also provided, in bath- 
rooms. Tenants may use one or all 
the concessionaire’s laundry facilities, 
as they choose. In fact, many of the 
tenants who launder in their own 
units use the extractor and gas dry- 
ers of the concessionaire. 

Our experience thus far with the 
operation of the laundry concessions 
has been most satisfactory. The laun- 
dry rooms are well kept and every 
effort is exerted to accommodate the 
tenants. 

In general, this arrangement has 
reduced the condensation problem in 
dwelling units, which will eventually 
result in lower maintenance costs. 

The possibility of extending the 
automatic laundry concession system 
to our older projects is now being 
studied. For example, two such au- 
tomatic laundries would permit the 
closing of 18 old-style community 
laundries at one of our projects. 








NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 326) 

bility of developing self- help tech- 
niques to upgrade present substand- 
ard housing in San Jose. 

The study will also explore the 
problems of attracting private mort- 
gage financing into the rehabilitation 
field and of developing standards for 
such housing sufficiently high to qual- 
ify property owners for redevelop- 
ment aid under the Federal Housing 
Administration’s Section 220 pro- 
gram. Criteria will be set up to de- 
termine whether dwellings should be 
torn down or rehabilitated. Other 
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Puerto Rican communities may adopt 
these techniques if the program 
proves successful. 


Economics of Rehabilitation—The 
possibility of rehabilitating houses in 
a federally-approved urban renewal 
area in Oakland, California to ac- 
ceptable standards at costs within the 
means of the home owners will be 
studied under a “314” grant made 
to the University of California. Other 
aspects of urban renewal activities 
that will come under scrutiny: ade- 
quacy of available mortgage financ- 
ing aids and the status of code 
development and enforcement in re- 
lation to rehabilitation areas. The 
grant amounted to $23,509, with the 
study expected to be completed in 18 
months. It will then be available to 
other communities contemplating the 
same type of renewal activity. 


ROBERTSON APPOINTED HEAD OF 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

President Eisenhower in late Au- 
gust announced the appointment of 
Albert J. Robertson as chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for the term ending next June 30. 
He will head the three-man body 
that supervises and regulates the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. To take on 
his new job, Mr. Robertson resigned 
from a position he had held since 
1953 as assistant postmaster general 
for finance, with responsibility for 
administering the financial reorgan- 
ization of the department. 

Earlier he had been director of 
three Iowa banks. At FHLBB, he 
succeeds Walter W. McAllister, who 
resigned early this year. 


LAUNCH BIG SURVEY OF PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW HOUSING 

A $48,500 survey of the physical 
characteristics of new housing has 
been launched by the bureau of labor 
statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor at the invitation 
of Producers’ Council, Inc.—an or- 
ganization of building materials 
manufacturers and _ associations. 
Thirty-three of the council’s mem- 
bers gave evidence of the homebuild- 
ing industry’s need for the infor- 
mation it is expected the study will 
provide by backing the venture with 
a total $43,500 contribution. The 
project calls for intensive study of 
more than 40,000 new homes and is 
said to be the most comprehensive 
such study ever undertaken. 

The bureau’s field staff will inter- 
view home builders across the nation 

both in areas that require building 


permits and in those that do not. 
Sample of information sought: the 
number of square feet of floor space 
allowed in new homes; the number 
of bedrooms and bathrooms; how 
houses are being heated; what types 
of equipment are being provided; 
construction costs; and what type of 
building materials are being used. 
The results of the study are to be 
tabulated at the end of this year and 
it is hoped they will reveal the latest 
trends in housing and define manu- 
facturers’ markets and future pro- 
duction needs. 


RADIO SERIES DEALS WITH 
NEEDS, FUTURE OF ELDERLY 


A series of six weekly broadcasts 
dealing with the needs and prospects 
of the country’s elderly people was 
produced during July and August 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in conjunction with the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. The series was 
titled “Threescore and Five.” 

Narrated by NBC commentator 
H. V. Kaltenborn, aged 78, the se- 
ries included interviews and discus- 
sions of such problems as income for 
older people, work past 65, health, 
housing, retirement, recreation and 
participation in community activi- 
ties. 

The concern of the series was with 

. people whose old age is a re- 
flection of their constant struggle for 
security and continuation of their 
life-long needs.” The program 
stemmed from a survey, Economic 
Needs of Older People, written and 
directed by John J. Corson and John 
W. McConnell and published this 
year by the Twentieth Century Fund 
(see April JourNAL, page 145). 


MOBILE HOME PARK GETS 
FIRST FHA-INSURED LOAN 

The first mobile home park to be 
financed through a Joan insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration 
—as authorized under the housing 
amendments of 1955—-was begun 
early this month at Leesville, Louis- 
jana. 

The $200,000 loan granted the 
developers will finance construction 
of a 33-acre, 200-space court that 
will be set in the heart of a 580-acre 
subdivision now under development. 
Plans also call for construction of 
800 to 900 stationary homes, a swim- 
ming pool, and a 50-room motel. 

The 1955 act sets the total amount 
of insurance at $300,000 per park 
and $1000 per mobile home space. 
Subsequent FHA action provides for 
loans up to 60 per cent of the value 
of the property, including the im- 
provements. 
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NEW 
INCINERATOR 
CHIMNEYTOP 


designed for 
public housing 


PHILIP KENT 


Assistant Chief, Technical Division, Chicago Housing Authority 


The design of many items of build- 
ing equipment seems to have grown 
up at random, without guidance or 
plan. The results are often just what 
might be expected. A good illustra- 
tion is the incinerator chimneytop. 

Conventional designs of chimney- 
tops for flue-fed incinerators for 
high-rise buildings in public housing 
developments all over the country 
have left much to be desired from the 
standpoints of satisfactory operation 
and length of useful life. 

A description of the step-by-step 
procedure followed in developing a 
satisfactory design of such a chimney- 
top may be helpful in developing new 
designs for other items. Here it is. 

In Theory 

In this design an attempt was made 
to take full advantage of the theories 
developed in that part of the science 
of areodynamics called “eddy cur- 
rents in gases.” 

1—The outer conformation of the 
device had to be symmetrical about 
a vertical center-line so that it would 
work equally well, no matter from: 
what direction the wind might blow. 

2—There had to be an expansion 
space in which the flue gases would 
have to slow down so Mba that all 
but the minutest particles of solid 
matter would fall out. 

3—A space had to be provided into 
which a reasonable quantity of “fall- 
out” particles could automatically ac- 
cumulate for periodic disposal. 

4—-Means had to be devised for 
easy, quick, and economical periodi- 
cal disposal of “fall-out” accumu- 
lation. 

5—Arrangement had to be made 
for preventing any possibility of un- 
burned, partially burned, and/or 
burning materials from escaping from 
the top of the device. 

In Practice 
In order to satisfy the above theo- 
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With the aid of the two above diagrams and the text of Mr. Kent’s 
article, Journal readers should be ‘able to follow the design logic that led 
to the new incinerator chimneytops now in use at Dearborn Homes in 
Chicago. Average cost of the 16 installations: $662.50 each. 
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retical design requisites the following 
steps were taken: 


1—The outer shell was made in 
the form of a vertical, hollow metal 
cylinder with the outer perimeter of 
its bottom tangent to the square 
masonry chimney upon which it rests. 


2—The outer shell was made to 
extend above the point at which the 
flue gases discharge into it by a dis- 
tance equal to the diameter of the 
shell, meaning that the outer shell 
extends the distance of the shell 
diameter above the top of the “nozzle” 
referred to in the following para- 
graph numbered “3.” It is in this 
space that the flue gases mushroom 
and slow down, dropping the “fall- 
out” into the space between the 
nozzle and the inside of the shell wall. 


3--A sheet metal nozzle in the 
shape of a square tube having the 
same cross-section as the flue tile and 
a length equal to the width of the 
nozzle was set on top of the upper- 
most flue tile, providing a space be- 
tween the nozzle and the outer shell 
into which the “fall-out” could drop 
and accumulate between periodic dis- 
posals. If the nozzle is omitted, there 
is nO quiet space in which the “fall- 
out” can come to rest and accumu- 
late. 


4—A hinged access door large 
enough to permit removal of the 
nozzle was provided in the outer shell 
and two “finger-holes” were cut into 
two opposite sides of the nozzle near 
the top to make removal of the nozzle 
easy, so that the “fall-out” could be 
disposed of by raking it into the flue, 
after which the nozzle could be easily 
replaced and the access door closed. 


5—A spark arrestor could have 
been made out of square-mesh wire- 
cloth (having two openings per inch) 
formed into a hollow cylinder 5 feet 
long and having the same diameter as 
the outer shell. Such a spark arrestor 
mounted on top of the outer shell 
would have needed no “roof,” be- 
cause solid matter would not rise to 
the top of the wirecloth cylinder. It 
was more economical, however, to 
make the spark arrestor extend above 
the outer shell only as high as the 
width of the flue and to provide a 
roof on it made of the same material 
as the rest of the spark arrestor. 


Materials 


1—Outer Shell. Because the outer 
shell cannot be painted on the inside, 
it and the access door were made out 
of 3/16-inches thick “low alloy” sheet 
steel (United States Steel Corpo- 
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HURRICANE BETSY HITS PUERTO RICO 





Hurricane Betsy barrelled through Puerto Rico the morning of August 
12, demolishing 9000 homes and extensively damaging 18,000 others. Flimsy 
structures in the isolated rural areas were generally hardest hit. But, when 
a tornado generated within the hurricane winds (which, at their peak, reached 
120 miles per hour), the urban area of Yabucoa also suffered from Betsy’s 
ravages. In contrast to the almost complete destruction of 1200 private 
houses in Yabucoa, as shown above, the 144-unit public housing project (see 
inset, right) suffered no damage whatever and served residents of the com- 
munity as a haven during the worst of the storm and as a temporary refuge 
later, until the Red Cross could provide shelter. Some families doubled up 
in the units and 40 other families were given temporary shelter in the proj- 





ect’s community building. 


ration “Cor-Ten” or equal) , because 
this alloy has five to six times as much 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion as 
mild open-hearth steel and costs only 
about one and one-half times as much. 

2—Nozzle. Because the nozzle is 
subject to the action of very corrosive 
gases and must be of light weight to 
permit easy handling, it was made of 
18-8 stainless steel sheet .03125-inches 
thick. 


3—Spark Arrestor. In order to 
provide the necessary mechanical 
strength and adequate resistance to 
the action of very corrosive gases, the 
spark arrestor was made of 18-8 stain- 
less steel wire .015-inches in diameter, 
woven into a square-mesh wirecloth 
having two openings per inch. 

Operation 

Sixteen incinerator chimney tops 

of this type were installed on 12 six- 


story buildings and four nine-story 


buildings at the Dearborn Homes 
project in Chicago. These 16 incin- 
erator chimney tops had been in oper- 


ation for better than 60 days as of the 
time this article was prepared. We 
find that the space between the stain- 
less steel nozzle and the outer shell 
fills up with fly ash to nozzle height 
in about 30 days. Cleaning is achieved 
when the fires are out by (a) closing 
all draft openings, (b) opening access 
door and grasping nozzle through the 
fingerholes, (c) removing the nozzle 
through the access door, (d) raking 
the fly ash down the same flue 
through which it came up, and (e 
replacing the nozzle and closing the 
access door. 


Cost 


Sixteen worn out gooseneck-type 
incinerator chimney tops at Dearborn 
Homes were replaced by the ones 
described above, at a total cost of 
$9960, or an average of $622.50 
each. Work was done by the King 
Chimney and Fireplace Company, 
Chicago. This cost included dis- 
mantling and disposing of the old 
chimney tops. 
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CENTRALIZED— DECENTRALIZED? 
which is best approach to maintenance 


GEORGE W. PRICE, JR. answers the above question with a “centralized” answer; C. S. HOLT, 
replies that “decentralization” is best. Mr. Price is the Assistant Executive Director of the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority, which administers a program of over 7000 units; Mr. Holt 
is Supervisor of Maintenance for the Richmond (Virginia) Redevelopment and Housing Authority, 
with a program of some 2500 units under management or in prospect. It may be that the varying 
answers of these two commentators are best explained in terms of the difference in program size of 
the two authorities. However, since the question has been long debated, Journal readers are urged 
to comment on the two articles published below and to submit their own answers as to what works 


best: centralization or decentralization. 


DECENTRALIZED 

Because maintenance of the physical plant is such a 
large and integral part of the total operation of any 
authority, evaluation of a major maintenance policy must 
necessarily be made in the light of the total operation. 
This article tells about the operation of the Richmond, 
Virginia authority. 

This authority currently operates three housing proj- 
ects: Gilpin Court, 296 units; Hillside Court, 402 units: 
and Creighton Court, 504 units. Gilpin Court Extension, 
338 units, is under contract, to be built contiguous to, and, 
in operation, to be combined with Gilpin Court. Whitcomb 
Court, 447 units, and Fairfield Court, 447 units, are ap- 
proved and in the preliminary drawing stage. These sites 
are scattered over a half circle of a three mile radius. Each 
project has, or will have, a community building housing 
the project management office and the maintenance shop 
and supplies. 

The authority has completely decentralized mainte- 
nance. Every effort made to improve efficiency and to hold 
down RM&R costs has led in that direction and more than 
a decade of productive efforts has left the firm belief that 
maintenance handled entirely within each project is the 
most economical and efficient for this authority. We are, 
however, aware that sometimes conditions exist with 
authorities that make centralized maintenance more prac- 
tical. 

Personnel 


Because management of the tenants and maintenance 
of the plant are two widely diverse fields of operation, 
each of sufficient scope to require its own specialized train- 
ing and experience and, because the size of our projects 
is sufficient to provide a full workload in each field, each 
project is run, on the site, by a project manager and a 
project maintenance superintendent, on equal basis, oper- 
ating as a team. 

Each project has its own maintenance crew, shop, stor- 
age space, and stock of RM&R materials and replacements 
parts. The size of the crew on each project is determined 
by the workload, which is influenced by many factors, in- 
cluding size and age of the project, type and quality of 
construction, tenant turnover, etc. Some work, such as 
major roof repairs, resurfacing of service drives, and re- 
placement of trees and shrubs is done by contract and a 
lineman is called in for infrequent repairs to the overhead 
electrical distribution systems. All other work of all types 
is done by project maintenance employees. 

The authority does not employ painters, carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, etc., as such, because there is not 

(Continued column one, page 344) 
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CENTRALIZED 


To say that opinion differs among authorities as to the 
merits of a central maintenance department versus 100 
per cent maintenance by employees assigned to projects is 
an understatement of the first order. Obviously, one’s views 
on this controversial matter are colored by his vantage 
point and it is equally obvious that what is good medicine 
in one community mav be poison in another. This brief 
statement is not intended to be persuasive but is simply to 
outline the physical setup and functions of a central main- 
tenance operation and to illustrate how it works in one 
authority. 

Our program consists of 7171 units (3414 being fed- 
erally-aided, low-rent) in 18 projects. . 


Personnel 

Each project is staffed with a small maintenance fores 
consisting of a clerk and a limited number of maintenance 
men, who work under the direct supervision of the project 
manager. At the present time, the clerk’s position on every 
project is filled by a woman. The clerk accepts requests 
for services from the tenants, prepares work orders and 
labor breakdown sheets, issues materials to the mainte- 
nance men, keeps an inventory of the stock on hand, and 
prepares requisitions for replacement of stock. The work 
of the maintenance men is restricted to relatively minor 
jobs (initiated for the most part by tenants’ requests) , 
such as unstopping plumbing, replacing electric switches, 
replacing window panes, etc. Each project has an average 
of one maintenance man for every 175 units. ‘To accom- 
modate the work of the maintenance department, each 
project carries a 30- to 60-day supply of materials. Re- 
placements of materials are requisitioned from the central 
stockroom weekly. 

Our central maintenance department is staffed with a 
chief maintenance engineer, three assistants, 12 working 
foremen, and approximately 175 other employees. One of 
the assistants supervises the work performed in the central 
maintenance shops; one directs the crews working out of 
central maintenance on the projects; and the other, who 
is a heating engineer, is responsible for the maintenance 
and operation of all heating plants. 


Duties 
The activities of the crews working out of central main- 
tenance are planned primarily to accommodate a program 
of preventive maintenance, such as house-to-house inspec- 
tion and simultaneous repairs of all items needing repairs; 
major overhaul, such as replacement of roof covering and 
cycle painting; specialized jobs, such as repairing breaks 
(Continued column two, page 344) 
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DECENTRALIZED— 


(Continued from page 343) 

enough work in the respective trades to justify the employ- 
ment of a journeyman whose work must be limited to one 
type. The authority’s mechanics are men with considerable 
training and experience in several trades, who are em- 
ployed as general maintenance mechanics willing and 
capable of doing just about every job arising on the proj- 
ect. The maintenance superintendent is completely re- 
sponsible for the condition of his project and production 
of his crew. He is not required to keep anyone in his crew 
whose work, production, and attitude are not satisfactory 
to him. 


Service Requests 


All requests from tenants for service are made to the 
management office because (1) the office is centrally 
located on the project and is convenient to tenants; (2) 
there is already a full time clerk-cashier on duty there 
capable of taking the calls; (3) the receipt of the calls 
adds little to her normal workload; (4) many reports are 
turned in by tenants while paying rent that otherwise 
might not be turned in at all; (5) this procedure properly 
keeps management informed of the type and volume of 
the reports ; (6) management is the proper representative 
of the authority to the tenant; and (7) management has 
the authority to handle a difficult tenant. On receipt of a 
request from a tenant, a “service report” is made out and 
immediately passed through a small window to mainte- 
nance. These “reports,” as we call them, are picked up at 
frequent intervals by either the maintenance superintend- 
ent or a mechanic. Emergency calls (gas leak, burst water 
pipe, etc.) are carried by either the manager or a clerk in 
the office back to the shop and delivered personally to the 
superintendent or a mechanic. If no one is in the shop at 
the time, the building janitor is sent to the men out on the 
project with the message. The emergency condition is 
remedied within minutes. All requests for service from the 
tenants are taken care of promptly—more promptly than 
could be done by a mechanic working out of a central 
shop and who might, at the time, be tied up with a call 
on another project. The actual time required to do the 
work is at a minimum, because the mechanic and materi- 
als are already at the job: there is no travel time and 
there is no expense of automotive equipment added to 
the cost of the work, Bicycles are furnished to the crews 
to expedite safe movement within the project. 


Morale 

There is complete harmony and cooperation between 
the manager and maintenance superintendent. This state- 
ment is fact—not fiction. They have a mutual understand- 
ing of one anothers’ responsibilities, authority, problems, 
and workload. Their close proximity enables them (1) to 
make inspection of vacated units together (which is highly 
desirable in making charges against an outgoing tenant) ; 
(2) to promptly and conveniently pass beneficial informa- 
tion to each other; and (3) to confer as frequently during 
the day as needed. The authority feels strongly that the 
presence on the project of the maintenance superintend- 
ent; his intimate daily contact with the buildings, equip- 
ment, and grounds; his consequent detailed knowledge 
of their condition; his close personal supervision of the 
project maintenance work; the ready availability of his 
services to management—all these conditions promote 
good administration and operation. 


The authority has set standards of cleanliness and repair 
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CENTRALIZED— 
(Continued from page 343) 

in utility mains and breaks in service lines within the struc- 
tures; and normal maintenance of project public areas. 

The heating engineer is solely responsible for seven 
central heating plants, which are in separate buildings or 
otherwise separated from the management-maintenance 
space when in the same building. These plants are at- 
tended around the clock by a mobile or roving one-man 
crew. In addition to the central plants, the heating en- 
gineer is responsible for a number of smaller heating units 
in management buildings and group heating. 


Shop 


The activities of the central maintenance department 
center in a one-story building of approximately 12,000 
square feet (see illustration). The building houses car- 
penter, sheet metal, welding, automotive, paint, and lock- 
smith shops, with storage facilities that include space for 
one carload of lumber. All of the shops are fully equipped 
to perform all normal maintenance. All central mainte- 
nance department mechanics and laborers are available 
for assignment to either the outside crews or the shops as 
work demands. As a matter of fact, there are days when 
no more than two or three men are working in the shops 
and other days when they are a beehive of activity. At 
such times, we are building and fabricating screens, sink 
tops, doors, gutters, downspouts, vent pipes, shower stalls, 
air ducts, etc. The specialized work done in the shops 
makes it possible for us to keep on the payroll top-flight, 
skilled mechanics. As a result, we do not have to depend 
on semi-skilled, “jackleg’” mechanics to do the work on 
the projects. The central maintenance department is 
equipped to meet all of the demands of the projects except 
those involving high tension wires. 


Stores 


In addition to the shops and immediately adjacent, are 
the headquarters for the purchasing agent, inventory clerk, 
duplication equipment, and the central stockroom. The 
stockroom carries several thousand items, ranging in total 
value from $50,000 to $90,000. Purchases of stock are 
made by competitive bidding in quantities estimated to 
satisfy the needs of the authority over a 12-month period. 


Service Orders 

Requests from project managers for work to be per- 
formed by the central maintenance department are made 
on appropriate work order forms and sent directly to the 
chief maintenance engineer. When the work is completed, 
the project manager receives a notice with information 
describing work done to meet his request and date work 
was completed. 


In Summary... 

Our whole organizational plan is designed to reduce 
friction and lack of coordination to an absolute minimum 
and to promote teamwork between project management 
and central maintenance. The assistant executive director 
has responsibility for project management and the central 
maintenance department, making possible a smooth and 
satisfactory relationship between the two. Inherent in this 
organization is the principle that the central maintenance 
department is a service facility to project management. 
As such, and in order to render that service effectively, 
efficiently, and economically, it must at all times have 
adequate and qualified personnel and ample and efficient 
equipment. 
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DECENTRALIZED— 


(Continued from page 344) 


and has formulated and put into writing policies on all 
principal matters of project operation. This greatly facili- 
tates management and maintenance and promotes con- 
sistency of administration on the different projects. An 
occasional difference of opinion in the interpretation o1 
administration of a policy between the manager and main- 
tenance superintendent is referred to the supervisor of 
management and supervisor of maintenance. These two, 
through their greater knowledge of the purpose and intent 
of the policies, usually are able to properly resolve the 
difference. If not able to do so, or if it is a new problem 
not considered before, the matter is taken to the executive 
director for his decision and instructions. 


Supplies 
There is little, if any, difference in the space require- 
ments for the storage of RM&R parts and materials, 
whether or not centralized. Control and maintenance of 
the stock is handled by the maintenance superintendent, 
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Norfolk’s centralized 
maintenance department 

in operation. At left, a 

scene in the welding shop at 
right, woodworking shop 

As layout indicate s, othe 
specialized areas set up 

in the 12,000-square-foot- 
building include key and lock 
shop, spray room, storage 
space for lumber and metal 
roofing, a vehicle shop. 

All shops are fully equipped 
and turn out such specialized 
work as fabrication 

of screens, sink tops, doors, 
cutters, shower stalls, ai) 


ie duct 


which method, because of the superintendent’s superior 
knowledge of the use of parts and equipment, is mor 
efficient and economical than if handled by a stock room 
clerk, as is normally done for centralized stock 

All requisitions for RM&R supplies from the maint 
nance superintendents art approved by the supervisor ol 
maintenance and requisitions from all projects are pooled 
and one purchase order issued whenever a saving in pric 
or transportation charges can be effected by quantity 
purchasing 

In Summary . 

The decentralized maintenance setup that we hav 
works exceedingly well. We do not know of any improve- 
ment we could make in any phase of our operation by 
centralizing all or part of maintenance. 

No maintenance operation, whether centralized, decen- 
tralized, or a combination, can be thorough, efficient, and 
economical if sufficient funds are not made available to 
properly equip a shop, to stock an adequate supply of 
parts and materials, to purchase automotive equipment if 
needed, and to employ ample and competent personnel. 
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CHECKING FOR GAS LEAKS— 


a system tested by experience outlined in detail 


CHESTER A. AMEDIA, General Maintenance Superintendent of the Youngstown Metropolitan 
Housing Authority and Chairman of NAHRO’s Technical and Maintenance Section, specifies a step- 
by-step procedure for checking both underground pipe lines and individual dwelling units for gas 


leaks. 


The most important element in 
conducting a gas check underground 
is to know the exact location of all 
underground gas piping. This layout 
can be definitely established in sev- 
eral ways. As one maintenance su- 
perintendent to another, here’s one 
way. 

Go to your local gas supplier and 
borrow his underground pipe detec- 
tor for a day or two. Get him to in- 
struct one of your mechanics and one 
of your aides in the operation of the 
detector. Then secure project site 
plans and make a study of the utility 
layout with your mechanic and aide. 
(Unless you are definitely sure that 
you have accurate as-built drawings, 
you can only use these plans as a 
guide.) Roughly draw in the loca- 
tions of the gas lines on your project 
site plan. 

Take your mechanic and aide, the 
pipe detector, project site plan, ham- 
mer, small concrete chisel, a small 
can of green paint, and a paint brush 
and go to the main line location 
where the gas enters your project, 
which is usually near the master 
meter. 


Tracing the Lines 


Using the rough sketch site plan 
as a guide, the mechanic and aide 
can now begin to trace the lines. 
They will soon establish the definite 
spot where the gas line leaves the 
main entrance point or meter. If it 
happens to be outside a building, a 
vertical line about 6 inches long 
should be painted about 6 inches 
above ground line, at the point where 
the line enters the building. 

In following a gas line across side- 
walks or pavements, your workmen 
should chisel a two-way direction ar- 
row into the surface and then paint 
the chisel mark exactly where the 
line crosses the sidewalk. If the gas 
line goes under a fence, a vertical 
line should be painted on the fence 
at the base. 

Wherever a curb box shutoff valve 
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is located near a building, a vertical 
line should be painted on the build- 
ing and the distance in inches painted 
in small numerals on the vertical 
line. 

This process must continue until 
every underground gas line has been 
traced and its exact location marked 
on the project site plan. 

After you have definitely estab- 
lished your lines, you can transfer 
the exact locations on site plans by 
taking accurate measurements by use 
of reference marks. 

If you prefer to purchase your own 
detector, an excellent one will cost 
you about $200. This device will 
record depths of pipe also. 

Of course, for any of the few proj- 
ects that have accurate as-built draw- 
ings, a detector need not be used. 


Underground Check 


Now that the underground gas 
lines have been definitely located, 
you are in a position to take a gas 
check. 

We will deal with the underground 
check first. You will need to equip 
yourself with: 


1—An MSA gas explosimeter, model 2, 
complete with sampling line aspirator. 
This unit will cost approximately $90. 
2—A spud bar approximately ¥% inch in 
diameter and approximately 4 feet long. 
3—A sledge hammer. 

t—A site plan showing approximate 
depths of lines. (Usually you can re- 
check these depths by taking the covers 
off curb boxes and measuring the depth 
of the valves, which is normally the depth 
of the line.) As stated before, a good 
detector will also show you the depth of 
the lines. 


The mechanic and aide now begin 
at an advantageous section of the 
project (best at the extreme perim- 
eter) and begin to follow the lines 
as per outline and markings previ- 
ously placed on walks, fences, etc. 
Every 10 feet, the spud bar should 
be driven down to within 18 inches 


to 24 inches of the line. Again the 
checkers must bear in mind that the 
average depth of the valves in curb 
boxes just outside of buildings will 
aid in determining the depth of the 
buried gas line. 

After a hole is made in the ground 
by the spud bar, the sampling line of 
the MSA explosimeter should be in- 
serted and lowered and, with the 
aspirator, a sample of air taken from 
the hole. 

Follow all lines thus and proceed 
to complete the check. 

If there is a gas leak, it will reg- 
ister on the dial of the explosimeter. 
Care must be taken, however, that 
fresh flashlight batteries are used in 
the explosimeter and also that the 
filter in the explosimeter is not 
clogged. It is wise practice to test 
your explosimeter by opening a cock 
valve on a gas range and sampling 
unburned gas to be sure the explo- 
simeter is working properly. 

Outside building shutoff curb 
boxes can be tested by removing the 
cover and placing the sampling tube 
down near the valve. Many leaks are 
usually found there. They can usually 
be stopped by taking a piece of wood. 
such as a 2x2x36 and placing it on 
the curb box valve in the casing and 
driving it downward gently with a 
hammer. Most shutoff curb box 
valves are tapered and, by tapping 
them as described, they will reseat 
and seal off the leak. Allow the box 
to air out and then recheck the next 
day. 

If you fail to stop a leak in this 
manner, excavation is the next step. 
After excavation and cleaning off 
the valve and pipe, apply liquid green 
soap or, better yet, a commercial 
product such as Sherlock Leak De- 
tector, as manufactured by Winton 
Products Company, Dilworth, North 
Carolina, and the leak will show up. 
Then make your repair. Many times 
the nut on the bottom of a valve is 
loose and the tightening of this nut 
will stop the leak. 
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Be sure to drive the spud bar down 
to within 18 inches of the under- 
ground gas line between the curb 
shutoff valve and where the gas en- 
ters the building (as close to the point 
of entry as possible). This point is a 
critical one and many leaks are found 
where the pipe enters the building. 

Total underground check for a 
normal 600-unit project requires ap- 
proximately 32 manhours. 


Dwelling Unit Check 
After completing the underground 
gas check, you are ready for the 
dwelling check. Such checks are 
complicated inasmuch as tenants are 
concerned and safety is an important 
factor. Equip your crew as follows: 


I—A supply of printed cards (enough 
for every range that you expect to check) 
reading as follows: “Danger, Gas Test, 
do not touch stove!” Black letters on an 
orange background make an excellent 
combination for these signs. 


2—A supply of mimeographed notices 


(one for each apartment in each build- 
ing involved in the check) as per sample 
below: 

“To protect the safety of all residents 
WD aa CiGin pid dis x (project name), a com- 
plete inspection of all gas lines and stoves 
within the project is being conducted. 
Because of this test, it will be necessary 
to turn off the gas in your building on 
itradenaens (date). 

“In order to complete this inspection, 
we also must enter your apartment and 
we request that, if at all possible, someone 
remain in the apartment on the above 
date in order to admit members of the 
maintenance staff. If it is impossible to 
make this arrangement, we ask your co- 
operation in permitting our workers to 
enter your apartment during your absence 
in order to complete the work. 

“Thank you for your cooperation.” 


}—A hand tire pump. 


t—Wrench to shut off curb box. 
5—Wrenches to remove pipe plugs on 
feeder line under building or basement. 


6—A Fisher ounce meter that registers 
0 to 20 ounces per square inch (see dia- 
gram above). 
7—A team of three men, 
mechanic, aide, and laborer. 
Now you are ready to begin your 
check, which will include all lines 
from the outside shutoff valve, in- 
cluding risers in buildings, fittings, 
range burner, and oven valves, 


normally a 


Step I1—Determine your shutoff 
points and the total number of units 
that can be checked in one day. A 
good rule of thumb is approximately 
90 units per day, more or less, de- 
pending on shutoff points. Approxi- 
mately two days before you begin 
the check, distribute mimeographed 
notices to tenants in apartments in- 
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7 
3/4" to 3" 
Pipe Reducer 


1 /48x3* 
Fipple Tee 






Valvey! 


Truck Tire Inner Tube Stem 


Illustrated above is the system used to conduct gas checks in dwelling units. 
Air is pumped into feeder lines up to an 8 to 10 ounce pressure, as recorded 
on meter. With valve closed, a leaking line will show up on the meter, as 


needle drops back quickly. 


volved, telling them the date you 
will shut off their supply of gas. 


Step 2—On the designated date, 
distribute the cards reading “Dan- 
ger, Gas Test, do not touch stove!” 
Regardless of whether or not tenants 
are home, be sure that a card is 
placed on the stove in every apart- 
ment where gas is to be shut off. The 
purpose of this card is to inform ten- 
ants that the gas is off, so that they 
will not touch the range burner 
valves, find no gas available, and by 
chance leave the burner on the open 
position, thereby creating a hazard 
when gas is turned on again. While 
placing a card on each range, check 
to make sure each burner handle and 
oven is shut off completely. 

Step 3—After all cards have been 
placed on ranges, the gas should be 
shut off in the buildings involved at 
the curb shutoff valve. 


Step 4—Usually, on most horizon- 
tal feeder lines, you will find a tee 
fitting used for initial testing pur- 
poses. Remove the mole plug on the 
tee farthest from the outside shutoff 
valve. Install the Fisher ounce meter 
testing apparatus and, with your tire 
pump, begin pumping air into the 
lines. Upon reaching 8 to 10 ounces 
of pressure, as indicated on the ounce 
meter, close the valve on the test 
meter and watch the needle. If it 
falls back quickly you have a leak. 
If for a period of three to five min- 
utes the needle remains steady or 
falls back very slowly, your system 
is tight. By slowly we mean a very 
gradual fall-off. This gradual fall-off 
is due to your burner valves on the 
range. Normally you have only ap- 


proximately 5 ounces of pressure in 
your lines and a very gradual fall-off 
is safe. 

If you have a rapid fall-off, you 
can determine the location of the 
leak by closing shutoff valves to indi- 
vidual apartments, beginning at the 
apartment on the line nearest to the 
outside cutoff valve and working 
back, using the same method as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph 
You can check union and fitting con- 
nections using a soapsuds solution or, 
better yet, a commercial leak detec- 
tor, as mentioned previously. Most 
leaks will be found in apartment 
shutoff valves or unions. 

Any apartment shutoff 
valve is turned off, be sure and re- 
tighten the nut on the bottom of the 
valve when the gas is turned back 
on. This spot is usually a good source 
for a leak. 

Occasionally your leak will be lo- 
cated finally at a range burner valve. 
It is suggested that leaks be corrected 
as you go along, using the same men 
or a follow-up team. 

It is suggested that all gas checks 
be documented and reports filed, 
with a copy going to the authority 
director. 


time an 


System Generally Useful 

The above system probably will 
work at most projects, with some 
revisions under certain conditions. 
Where gas furnaces and hot water 
tanks are used, there is, naturally, 
more involved in the check. In gen- 
eral, however, the above procedure 
can be followed as a guide, even 
though improvements can undoubt- 
edly be suggested. 
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INVESTMENT IN SAFETY 


brings savings in money, time, morale 


DONALD L. BECHTOLD and WILLIAM F. KNOP, Safety Engineer and General Maintenance 
Superintendent of the Housing Authority of Baltimore City, have combined their talents in the fol- 
lowing article. They advocate housing authority-sponsored safety programs, claiming that Baltimore 
saved over $5000 within six months of undertaking such a program. They summarize how to start 
such a program and how to keep it going. 


In any organization or business, 
safety is an inherent and integral 
management responsibility that must 
be recognized. If this responsibility 
is not accepted, the organization is 
jeopardizing the physical well-being 
of its people, as well as incurring 
needless expenditures in time and 
money. If safety is recognized and 
a sound program is initiated, the or- 
ganization can realize savings in not 
only money and time but in intan- 
gibles: higher morale, better super- 
vision, more efficient production. 

Recently, the National Safety 
Council stated that approximately 
2.5 billion dollars are spent per year 
by industry to cover the costs of fatal 
and serious injuries. Of this amount, 
small organizations (fewer than 500 
employees) paid out 75 per cent of 
the amount. Most of this expendi- 
ture can be attributed to the lack 
of an organized safety program. 


Savings Demonstrated 


The Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City, recognizing the impor- 
tance and need for a safety program, 
began to promote safety over four 
years ago. During the first six months 
of operation of an organized safety 
program, this authority saved $5049 
in medical and compensation costs 
alone. Other costs, such as wages for 
time lost by both injured and un- 
injured workers, repairs of damaged 
equipment or materials, overtime 
payments necessitated by the acci- 
dents, decreased output due to the 
loss of morale by workers, supervisors’ 
time, learning time for substitute 
workers, first aid supplies, and cleri- 
cal and supervisory work for compen- 
sation, are usually three to four times 
the medical and compensation costs. 
Compared to these outlays, the costs 
of operating an organized safety pro- 
gram are very modest. 


Support from “On High” 


Although it is easy to find compell- 
ing reasons for starting a safety pro- 
gram, generating continued interest 
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to successfully operate such a pro- 
gram presents many problems. 

To insure an effective safety pro- 
gram, commissioners, executive direc- 
tor, and top management personnel 
must be convinced of the need for it 
and understand its advantages. The 
executive director can show his in- 
terest by approving the budgeting of 
funds for the program, which may 
include the cost of membership dues 
in safety societies, display posters, 
movie and slide film rental, and 
awards to internal groups in the way 
of certificates for achievement. An 
interested executive director will also 
participate in making the awards and 
attending some of the safety meetings 
to lend encouragement. If, therefore, 
top management is convinced, the 
job of stimulating proper interest 1s 
a long way towards being accom- 
plished, since the safety program has 
been established as a definite part 
of the authority’s policy. 

The person who is to coordinate 
the program, the “safety engineer, 
in small authorities may be the ex- 
ecutive director or a housing man- 
ager. In larger authorities, he may 
also be the maintenance supervisor 
or a staff engineer. In any event, he 
should have an interest in technical 
matters and should be a.careful, per- 
sistent individual with a knack for 
leadership and the ability to com- 
mand respect not only within the 
authority but also within the com- 
munity. 


The Individual Employee 


Even before an employee is hired. 
the safety program should begin to 
operate. The person who selects new 
emplovees should make sure that, in 
addition to meeting the educational 
and experience requirements for a 
position opening, the applicant 1s 
not accident prone. In most cases. 
an applicant who has a record of 
habitual carelessness both on and off 
the job is a poor risk. He should not 
be considered for employment. 

Assuming that the applicant is re- 


sponsible and is hired, on his first day, 
as a part of his introduction to his 
job, his immediate supervisor should 
briefly review with him the safety 
rules that apply to his particular job. 
In larger authorities, the safety rules 
and suggestions should be incor- 
porated in a handbook. In any event, 
the employee should have a copy of 
the rules, so that he can review them 
from time to time. Even if a safety 
rule book is given to the employee, 
his supervisor should go over those 
sections of the book that apply par- 
ticularly to the specific job that the 
employee is expected to do. If the 
supervisor does a good teaching job 
the first day and wins the cooperation 
of his worker, he will build a safety- 
minded organization. 


Tenants, Too 


Safety education should not stop 
with the employees of the authority. 
Every effort must be made to get 
employee cooperation in protecting 
the safety of the tenants and the gen- 
eral public. For example, if a main- 
tenance mechanic finds that a tenant 
accumulates combustible trash in his 
dwelling unit, he should report this 
condition to the housing manager 
and corrective action should be taken. 
Sometimes, it may be necessary to 
work with the local fire department 
in convincing the tenant that changes 
in housekeeping should be made. The 
policy of the authority should be 
firmly but tactfully enforced. 


Sustaining Interest 

To sustain interest in carrying out 
the safety program of the authority, 
the safety engineer can use the fol- 
lowing devices. 
1—Offer inducements for good safety 
records. These inducements can be 
in the form of safety flags for meri- 
torious projects, flown from project 
flag poles—or neatly engraved cer- 
tificates of safety achievement, signed 
by the executive director, for display 
in the office or shop—or public ac- 
knowledgment of good safety records 
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by someone in top management at 
group meetings. 

2—The safety program must be kept 
constantly in employees’ and tenants’ 
minds by showing films, by distribu- 
tion of literature pertaining to safety, 
and by placing safety posters on bul- 
letin boards throughout the author- 
ity’s properties. 

3—At general meetings held by man- 
agement with project personnel, a 
portion of the time can be given to 
discussions of past results of the safety 
program and proposals for the future 
regarding safety. 


Program Possibilities 

In all safety promotion work, it 
must be kept in mind that the em- 
ployee should not only be safe on the 
job but also safe in his automobile 
and in his home. A good way to build 
up this desirable attitude among em- 
ployees is to have a weekly “safety 
first meeting.” This informal meet- 
ing may last only from five to 15 
minutes. The supervisor can briefly 
discuss with his employees precau- 
tions that should be taken to avoid 
accidents. For this meeting, the su- 
pervisor might use current events as 
reported in papers and magazines. 
He can also discuss past accidents 
and how to prevent similar occur- 
rences. 

The safety engineer should join a 
local safety club and the National 
Safety Council. Through these con- 
nections, he can get new ideas and 
discuss common problems with other 
safety representatives. He must keep 
abreast of changes, since new and 
better safety techniques are being 
developed year by year. In large au- 
thorities, it would be well to estab- 
lish a safety committee among em- 
ployees for planing safety work. This 
committee can be used to discuss new 
methods of doing hazardous work, 
to review specifications for new tools 
and equipment from the safety 
standpoint, and to generally assist 
the safety engineer. This committee 
gives the safety engineer an oppor- 
tunity to test safety promotion before 
it is given to the employees. The com- 
mittee can also assist the safety en- 
gineer in reviewing investigations of 
accidents. While the committee will 
generally meet only once a month, 
its composition should be changed 
frequently, so that all supervisory 
employees can serve every two or 
three years. 

Evaluation 

At least once a year, there should 
be a review of the accomplishments 
of the safety program. Standard 
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Bulletin boards 


Me etings 


Demonstrations 


Pictured above are some of the techniques used in Baltimore to keep the 
safety message constantly before employees. Every maintenance shop has a 
safety bulletin board, kept lively with announcements, posting of awards, 
news clippings. The first-aid cabinet is located at the same spot, as a constant 
reminder that carelessness causes injury. 

Meeting ideas vary widely. Pictured above is the maintenance supervisor 
of Latrobe Homes with his staff, pointing out vacation hazards on the theory 
that a safe worker avoids injuries both on the job and off. 

Another type of safety meeting is in the form of the demonstration pic- 


tured: a training 


methods have been devised for evalu- 
ating safety. These methods are 
available from the National Safety 
Council and from safety handbooks 
that are on loan from almost any 
public library. On the basis of these 
periodical reviews, the safety engineer 
can determine where the emphasis 
should be placed in the future. 


If an authority sincerely strives for 


ession in the safe use of a power mower. 


a good safety record and follows the 
suggested methods used by experi- 
enced safety engineers, the results 
should come quickly and the author- 
ity should have better working con- 
ditions, better supervision, and less 
expenditures resulting from acci- 
dents. A good safety program will 
yield higher dividends per dollar in- 
vested than almost any other admin- 
istrative activity. 
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THE ACCENT IS ON PROGRESS, AS 
REDEVELOPMENT TAKES NEW TASKS 


Bold new ideas and new twists to 
old ideas in all phases of redevelop- 
ment planning and action are turn- 
ing up as redevelopment moves along 
in many directions in cities across the 
country, as summarized below. 


Bold ideas. “Bold and imagina- 
tive.” That’s a Norfolk newspaper's 
description of a master plan for the 
central business and financial district 
of the city—a plan conceived by Plan- 
ning Consultant Charles K. Agle, 
with the help of the city plan com- 
mission and the Norfolk Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority. In a 
master plan report, Mr. Agle tore 
into what he candidly labeled “an 
obsolete and congested” street pat- 
tern, into outmoded parking con- 
cepts, into slum conditions of the 
area, into waning usefulness of sur- 
rounding commercial property. Mr. 
Agle’s frankness was acclaimed in 
the local press, along with “the vigor 
and boldness” with which he “under- 
takes to apply the remedies of modern 
municipal planning.” The Agle sug- 
gestions are based on a 10-year re- 
building plan that would include ex- 
panded parking facilities designed 
for maximum usability (also a new 
city parking authority) ; freeway ar- 
teries looping the area; redevelop- 
ment by the Norfolk Port Authority 
of a large portion of deteriorated 
downtown waterfront. 


Dramatic plans are being formu- 
lated in Detroit, too. With federal 
Title I assistance, the city is con- 
templating the creation of one of the 
greatest medical centers in the nation 
to replace more than 200 blighted 
midtown acres. The plan, submitted 
to the Detroit plan commission last 
spring by trustees of four big hospi- 
tals, envisions a center combining 
medical practice with medical edu- 
cation in a campus atmosphere, com- 
plete with new housing for the men 
and women who would work or study 
there. Clearance of the present slums, 
which would displace about 10,000 
persons (80 per cent of whom are 
Negroes) , has an estimated 22 million 
dollar price tag, while the new center 
is expected to cost 100 million dol- 
lars. In August a minority group 
trade association asked that guaran- 
tees of equal relocation opportunities 
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for all businesses displaced be given 
and that hospitals that will make use 
of the new center be asked to remove 
racial barriers before the city pro- 
ceeds with the project. The group 
said, however, that it would give 
“wholehearted support” to any plan 
based on “fair play and equality.” 


New twists. Baltimore has set out 
to give the United States what Engi- 
neering News-Record calls “a new 
slant on urban renewal. . . the most 
completely integrated urban renewal 
project ever attempted under the 
housing act of 1954.” The city has 
received $228,240 from the federal 
government for a 19l-acre project, 
known as Harlem Park (see May 
JourRNAL, page 179), where all hous- 
ing programs—redevelopment, re- 
habilitation, public housing—will be 
coordinated in a house-by-house ap- 
proach, rather than follow the usual 
pattern of assigning separate areas to 
each type of action. New traffic ar- 
teries will be provided, voluntary re- 
habilitation will be encouraged, hope- 
lessly substandard dwellings will be 
razed and public housing in 
Harlem Park will take on a new look, 
with plans calling for small groups 
of houses, designed to blend with pri- 
vate dwellings, scattered throughout 
the area. The housing authority also 
plans to take over some blighted 
houses and rehabilitate them for 
rental to low-income families. 


In Chicago Heights, Illinois, a 
similar project — involving rehabili- 
tation, redevelopment, and _ public 
housing——-got federal approval in 
August. The Cook County housing 
authority will acquire some 550 units, 
(covering 56 acres), about 500 for de- 
molition and the rest for rehabilita- 
tion and moving to other sites within 
the project area; 116 homes will be 
retained and rehabilitated by the 
owners ; 122 public housing units and 
52 privately-financed homes will be 
constructed in the project area; a new 
shopping center, a new school, im- 
proved parking facilities, and new 
traffic arteries will be provided. In 
addition, 78 public housing units and 
154 private dwellings certified for 
FHA’s Section 221 mortgage insur- 
ance will be constructed outside the 
project area as relocation housing. 
The Urban Renewal Administration 


will provide the city with a loan of 
$2,174,613 as working capital on the 
project. 


Financing innovations. As was pre- 
dicted in the May JourNAL (see page 
178) , Sacramento in August officially 
became the first city in California to 
take advantage of a clause in the 
state redevelopment law that permits 
communities to finance projects with 
bonds backed by anticipated increase 
in tax revenues after redevelopment. 
On August 15, the local redevelop- 
ment agency sold a 2 million dollar 
issue of tax allocation bonds to Blyth 
& Company at a coupon rate of 
4.4983 per cent. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the Sacramento financing 
method will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Small New York state communities 
are getting a financing break from 
the state division of housing to enable 
them to undertake full-scale urban 
renewal programs. Schenectady and 
Peekskill are the first communities to 
benefit from the plan, which oper- 
ates as follows: (1) when state-aided 
public housing has been built on 
vacant land, funds are made avail- 
able for clearance of slums elsewhere 
in the community; (2) if slums to be 
cleared are within the boundaries of 
a federally-aided renewal project, a 
community, with permission of the 
state division, can use the off-site 
clearance funds to clear the land and 
use it as part (though not all) of its 
noncash grants-in-aid. Designed to 
permit small communities to think 
big in terms of renewal, the plan is 
helping Peekskill to undertake re- 
building of around 10 acres in the 
downtown area, with the state’s con- 
tribution coming to $88,000. The 
Schenectady plan in May received 
URA approval of a $945,450 capital 
grant to help the city clear and pre- 
pare for redevelopment an 11-acre 
blighted, predominantly residential. 
downtown area: estimated cost of the 
entire project is 1.4 million dollars, 
with the city’s share (about $473,000 
to be met in part with state off-site 
clearance funds. 


Industrial redevelopment. In Chi- 
cago, the land clearance commission. 
the city council, and the Illinois State 
Housing Board have approved the 
sale of 10 segments of land to nine 
redevelopers in an area on the near- 
west side of the city slated for indus- 
trial redevelopment. The 26-acre 
redevelopment area, only about a 
mile from the loop, is near a new 
superhighway. 
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In Newark, executives of the Tung- 
Sol Electric Corporation announced 
that, as a “reaffirmation of faith in 
the growth of Newark,” they had 
purchased 33,350 square feet of a 
total 46-acre redevelopment project 
area, to expand their plant and ad- 
ministrative offices; price: $179,865. 
The company, in addition, is going 
to remodel the exterior of its present 
66-year-old building to correspond 
with the design of the nearby Christo- 
pher Columbus Homes, a 1556-unit 
public housing project. 


In Cincinnati it appears everyone 
wants to get into the industrial re- 
development act. Latest company to 
express interest in what is known as 
the Kenyon-Barr slum clearance area 
was the Cincinnati Transit Company, 
which in August announced that it 
was considering the possibility of 
consolidating all its operations in the 
area. The industrial section also 
figured significantly in an _ earlier 
offer from Webb & Knapp; in May 
the company promised that, if it were 
given a chance to buy 72 acres in 
the industrial tract, it would provide 
1250 housing units in another Cin- 
cinnati redevelopment area, known as 
Laurel-Richmond, in which the Pitts- 
burgh Mortgage Company has also 
offered to construct nonprofit hous- 
ing. Final decisions will probably be 
made after Cincinnati voters decide 
on a 9 million dollar redevelopment 
bond issue in the fall elections. 


Participation plus. The accent is 
on citizen participation in redevelop- 
ment progress in Providence; Kansas 
City, Missouri: and Phoenix. 


Fourteen Providence merchants, 
who had been displaced by what is’ 
known as the Willard Center re- 
development project, in September 
made sure they would go back in 
business . . . and in Willard Center. 
The merchants, who, with the co- 
operation of the sympathetic local 
redevelopment agency, have organ- 
ized as Willard Center Realty, Inc. 
(see November 1955 JourNaL, page 
390) , on October 10 signed an agree- 
ment to buy 180,600 square feet of 
the project area for $135,462; they 
will construct a new $400,000 
shopping center on the site. The re- 
development agency cooperated with 
the venture in order to retain the 
Kosher market that previously oper- 
ated in the area and to protect the 
interests of the merchants, many of 
whom had been in business there for 
up to 50 years. 
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BALTIMORE'S “IMPORTED” RENEWAL EXPERTS 
POINT WAY TO DYNAMIC CITY REBUILDING 

Baltimore is on the brink of a complete administrative over- 
haul to set up the kind of machinery that will make for dynamic 
city rebuilding—action resulting from a report released in Sep- 
tember by the nine nationally known renewal and public ad- 
ministration experts who were hired in February to prescribe 
an elixir for the city’s sluggish renewal program (see March 
JournaL, page 97). Top proposal: bringing together all city 
agencies having direct concern in a renewal and housing agency. 

Envisioning a 20-year, 900 million dollar (public cost) renewal 
program, the 99-page report goes into each phase of renewal 
rehabilitation, conservation, redevelopment, and public housing 
from a financial and operational view. It analyzes carefully the 
good and the bad of what Baltimore has been doing and comes 
up with some sweeping, but precise, suggestions for making a 
large-scale program work. The study board, however, also makes 
it clear that their recommendations were made on an “all-or- 
nothing-at-all” basis. “This report cannot conscientiously suggest 
that partial adoption of the recommendations will achieve pro- 
portionate results,” the report says. “Historically, city government 
is a procession of half-hearted measures and only recently has the 
character of urban problems become sufficiently understood and 
dramatically underscored to attract earnest attention. The course 
to be followed is Baltimore’s choice. . .” 

And Baltimore appeared ready to go all the way. Just two 
weeks after the report was made public, steps were taken to draft 
ordinances that would transfer the functions of the redevelop- 
ment agency, the health department’s housing bureau, and the 
welfare department’s neighborhood group organizers into a re- 
newal and housing agency, as had been recommended in the 
report. Abolition of the housing authority, with functions trans- 
ferred to the central agency, which was also recommended, will 
require a referendum to get approval of voters for a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

However, a few days later, in order to facilitate mobilizing for 
more dynamic renewal activity in the manner suggested by the 
study board, all commissioners of the housing authority resigned. 
Clark S. Hobbs, chairman of the redevelopment commission, also 
submitted his resignation at that time. 

Copies of the urban renewal study board’s report already have 
been distributed to NAHRO agency members and to subscribers 
to its Renewal Information Service. Additional copies are avail- 
able at $2 each from the Association’s offices at 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago. A detailed account of the experts’ findings will 
be presented in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 





Kansas Citys counterpart for 





Providence’s Willard Center Realty 
is the Downtown Redevelopment 
Corporation, organized in 1952 by a 
group of citizens interested in re- 
habilitating blighted areas at the core 
of the city and in supplying much 
needed parking space. In June the 
corporation announced plans for a 
4.5 million dollar office and parking 
structure in the heart of the city. The 
building will have five floors of park- 
ing space, topped by five floors of 
office space, most of which will be 
leased by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. The proposed 


structure conforms to the master plan 


for the area, prepared several years 
ago by the local land clearance for 
redevelopment agency. 


In Phoenix, the get-up-and-go 
spirit of a citizens committee for re- 
development was behind the work 
that led to completion of formal re- 
development plans that in September 
were sent off to Washington, D. C. 
for Housing and Home Finance 
Agency approval. And M. Justin 
Herman, regional HHFA adminis- 
trator, told members of the slum 
clearance committee that Phoenix 
may receive “high priority” in federal 
aid allocations because of the “sincere 
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interest” of the citizenry in the slum 
clearance program. 


PROGRAMS IN 3 AREAS PROVIDE BIG 
FAMILY OR SINGLE-PERSON HOUSING 

The housing problems of big fam- 
ilies and single-person families are 
getting attention in new low-rent pro- 
grams now being planned, or already 
completed, in Akron, Chicago, and 
Puerto Rico. The features of each of 
these programs are summarized be- 
low. 


Akron. In September, the Akron 
housing authority opened for occu- 
pancy a new project, the Elizabeth 
Park Homes Extension, which is 
unique in two ways: (1) it is the 
first low-rent project in Ohio to be 
financed locally, without federal sub- 
sidy; (2) every unit in the 24-family 
project has four bedrooms to accom- 
modate big families. A modern eight- 
unit project for senior citizens will be 
constructed under the same local 
financing formula within the next 
five years. (see February JouRNAL, 
page 47). 

The big-family project, made up 
of four two-story brick buildings, was 
constructed on vacant land adjacent 
to Elizabeth Park Homes, a federally- 
aided project. Rental rate has been 
fixed at $55 per month and state in- 
come limits apply. In addition to 
rent, tenants will pay utility com- 
panies for gas and electric power 
(all units are individually metered) 
and must furnish their own electric 
refrigerators and gas cooking stoves. 

The project provides an ideal set- 
ting for big family living. Each unit 
is a duplex, with the upstairs devoted 
to bedroom space and downstairs to 
a living room and a spacious kitchen, 
and each has a full-size basement. 
Adding to the attractiveness of the 
kitchens are pale green pressed board 
cabinets, with Formica tops, that pro- 
vide plenty of work space for a house- 
wife (see picture). In the basements, 
laundry tubs, storage space, and fruit 
shelves are provided; each basement 
has its own gas furnace, providing 
the units with individual thermo- 
statically controlled heat. 


The project was designed to be as 
maintenance-proof as possible and, 
for this reason, the only wood surfaces 
are the front and rear door, which 
the tenants will be required to paint 
along with the cycle painting of in- 
terior walls. In preparing the project 
for occupancy, the Haydite block in- 
terior walls were painted a warm 
buff color throughout to blend with 
the asphalt tile covering of the floors. 
The result, according to M. Carle 
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Akron’s four-bedroom units for large families. Twenty-four apartments were 
opened for occupancy in September: all locally financed. See story left. 





Bacon, deputy director of the author- 
ity, is “a very cheerful, homelike at- 
mosphere.” 


Chicago. More than 58 per cent 
of Chicago’s 3250-unit share of the 
45,000 federally-aided low-rent units 
authorized by Congress in 1955 will 
be large enough to accommodate 
families with four or more children, 
according to the Chicago Housing 
Authority. Tentative plans call for 
construction of 1320 three-bedroom 
units; 390 four-bedroom units; and 
176 five-bedroom units (with the re- 
mainder to go to one- and two-bed- 
room units) in three- and 14-story 
buildings. Five sites were approved 
by the city council on May 9. 

Actual construction will probably 
not start for at least two years and, 
in the meantime, CHA will order 
title searches, surveys, and appraisals 
of the properties; negotiate with 
owners for purchase; and offer as- 
sistance in finding suitable living 
quarters for the 2000 families that 
will be displaced by the projects. 
Displaced families who are eligible 
for public housing will be given pri- 
ority in the new units. 


Puerto Rico. In late 1955, before 
the 1956 housing act made it possible 
to offer federally-aided low-rent units 
for single-person occupancy (see 
August-September JOURNAL, page 
273), the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico took upon itself the job of 
supplying housing for single-person 
families displaced by slum clearance 
in the town of Carolina. Two five- 
unit row houses were planned, speci- 
fications prepared, and the Puerto 
Rico Housing Authority advertised 
for bids on the job. The 10 units are 
now occupied and the authority at 


present has 46 more units under con- 
struction at Rio Piedras and 12 more 
in Carolina; it also has advertised for 
bids on 24 units in Moca. All of 
this construction was, or will be, car- 
ried out with commonwealth funds. 


BUTTE, EL PASO, OROVILLE VOTERS 
TURN DOWN PUBLIC HOUSING 

Dimming somewhat the rosy pub- 
lic housing referenda picture pre- 
sented» in the July JourNnaL (page 
247) were setbacks in three commu- 
nities: in late July voters in Oroville, 
California; Butte, Montana; and El 
Paso, Texas rejected public housing 
at the polls. However, the public 
housing referenda wins are still on 
top, with the score now standing at 
16 communities having okeyed low- 
rent housing programs and seven 
having turned them down. 

The Oroville vote was 243-586; 
Butte, 1890-2653 ; and El Paso, 6929- 
7769. In reporting the Oroville and 
Butte results, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration’s San Francisco Regional 
Office said: “Resentment stirred 
against the special balloting in one 
case, and a companion measure for 
garbage removal assessment in the 
other contributed to the preponder- 
antly negative response.” A Butte 
source, however, has said that realtor- 
initiated agitation, coupled with 
strong political opposition, added to 
the difficulties of public housing sym- 
pathizers in that community. 

And in El Paso, it was the same 
old story. Realtors and home builders 
led the charge against public hous- 
ing by pouring money into an adver- 
tising campaign that managed to 
turn the tide of opinion against pub- 
lic housing. Illustrated ads appealing 
to local pride, completely overlooking 
the low-rent nature of the federal 
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housing program, and distorting the 
financial picture, appeared in local 
papers under such banners as: “Pri- 
vate Enterprise is Taking Care of 
El Paso Housing Needs . . . let the 
city work with El Pasoans—not na- 
tional politicians.” “Government 
Housing is Not Free . . . Can You 
Afford to Pay Some One Else’s 
Rent?” “Vote for Americanism, not 
Socialism.” The El Paso realtors also 
issued an anti-public housing state- 
ment for circulation on a voters’ in- 
formation sheet prepared by the El 
Paso Council of Churches; the local 
housing authority took up the argu- 
ments for public housing on the same 
information sheet. 


PERTH AMBOY REDEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM SHOWS MORE PROGRESS 

Perth Amboy’s urban renewal cam- 
paign has made progress on four 
fronts since the May JourNAL re- 
ported on the city’s pioneer single- 
family redevelopment project fi- 
nanced under the Federal Housing 
Administration Section 220 program 
(see page 176): (1) construction 
gains have been recorded in the 220 
project; (2) land cleared by the city 
via Title I for a second project has 
passed into the hands of a private 
developer who will provide multi- 
family housing; (3) a third project 
is under way; (4) plans have been 
going forward for construction of 
new public housing. 


Single-family homes. More than 50 
of the 195 houses planned now have 
been completed in what amounts to 
the first redevelopment project in 
New Jersey to have reached the con- 
struction stage—and to the nation’s 
first Section 220 single-family project. 
Occupancy will begin as soon as 
streets and utilities are completed, 
which, Perth Amboy’s redevelopment 
director, Thomas A. Patten, has said 
“will be in the near future.” The city 
already has completed all noncash 
local grants-in-aid, including such 
site improvements as water mains, 
street paving, sewerage, for a total of 
$311,576. The homes are attractive 
ranch houses and Cape Cod cottages 

see pictures), selling for about 
$13,000 to $17,000. 


Multi-family housing. The rede- 
velopment division of the Perth 
Amboy housing authority in July held 
a public auction on a second Title I 
project, known as the George B. 
Willocks project. Successful bidders 
—at a going price of $303,001—were 
A. Arthur Tracy and the Nassau 
Management Company, who plan to 
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The nation’s first FHA Section 220 single-family homes are opening for oc- 


cupancy in Perth Amboy, Neu 


supply 260 high-rise rental units for 
middle-income families and are now 
engaged in getting commitments for 
FHA mortgage financing. 

The project area fronts on the 
water facing Staten Island. In addi- 
tion to the high-rise buildings, re- 
development plans call for a park and 
a small shopping center. Estimated 
cost: 4 million dollars. 


Project under planning. Prelimi- 
nary planning has begun on a third 
Title I undertaking, a 20-block area 
known as the State Street project, 
which is near the downtown shopping 
district. The authority has hired a 
consultant, John A. Kervick, for the 
project; survey work has been com- 
pleted and an analysis of the area is 
now under preparation. 


Public housing. Plans call for 200 





Jersey in an area cleared under Title I 


low-rent units to be constructed on 
three sites in separate parts of the 
city. All three projects will call for 
clearance of slums prior to construc- 
tion. 

The authority has also prepared 
applications for two urban renewal 
projects but is waiting until the state 
legislature takes action on a measure 
enabling urban renewal activities be- 
fore taking any further steps. 

PLAN COMMISSION CHIEF TOUCHES 
OFF NEW CONTROVERSY IN TOLEDO 

Fire’s out in Toledo . . . but the 
embers are still smoldering. A con- 
troversy over a proposal for 200 units 
of low-rent public housing that was 
thought to be just about settled when 
the city council gave the plan a nod 
(see June JouRNAL, page 213 
flared up again in July. 

Central figure in the latest upris- 
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ing is the chairman of the city-county 
plan commission. Arthur R. Cline, 
who objects to the site selected for 50 
of the units, intended for the aged, 
part of the Weiler low-rent project's 
playground area. On the heels of the 
city council approval, Mr. Cline sent 
off a letter to the Public Housing 
Administration explaining that the 
50-unit site does not conform with 
Toledo’s master plan; PHA ignored 
the letter and it was only via news- 
paper accounts that the plan chair- 
man learned that the proposal had 
won federal blessings. Mr. Cline 
carried through with a second, indig- 
nant letter. 

Result of Mr. Cline’s letters has 
been some angry rumblings from To- 
ledo’s city hall. Councilmen have 
voiced their disapproval of the chair- 
man’s “going over the head” of the 
council and have promised to put 
Mr. Cline on the carpet for his ac- 
tions. When the second letter went 
off, Mayor Czelusta joined the com- 
plainants, with the comment: “I 
would think twice before sending a 
letter like that. I don’t think it will 
accomplish much in the end.” The 
mayor routed a copy of the letter to 
the council. 

Meanwhile, in answer to Mr. 
Cline’s second letter, Charles Slusser. 
PHA commissioner, has again ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the 
Weiler site. Labeling the site ‘“com- 
mendable,” Mr. Slusser said that the 
present 6.5 acre playground is from 
3.3 to 5.5 times the PHA standard 
for such a facility. Even after the 
playground is reduced to four acres, 
he said, it will be above PHA size 
standards. Mr. Slusser also pointed 
out that site selection for a federally- 
aided low-rent project originates 
with the local housing authority; 
that formal approval of the site by 
the local governing body is consid- 
ered “to be very important;” and 
that PHA’s only function is to deter- 
mine if the project meets the require- 
ments set by Congress. 


REALTY MANAGERS TO INVESTIGATE 
SAN FRANCISCO'S PUBLIC HOUSING 

San Francisco’s Mayor Christo- 
pher has invited the Building Own- 
ers and Managers Association to 
examine and criticize the city’s pub- 
lic housing operations; the local 
housing authority has welcomed the 
move. In explaining his action, the 
mayor said the aim “is to improve 
efficiency, if possible, without pre- 
judging the operations of the au- 
thority.” 
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PIGEONS AND PUBS— 
THAT'S WHAT RELOCATION IS MADE OF... 


The strange and unpredictable problems that turn up when 
slums are cleared and families and businesses must be relocated 
has become a special concern of the JouRNAL. Last March, these 
problems were headlined “Rats, Bars, Birds, and Wives.” Then 
in July, another story was featured on displacement problems of 
horses . . . and some additional “bourbon redevelopment” crises 
were related. Below is the third round-up. 


Pigeons 

Dissatisfied with offers for rehousing his 100 homing pigeons, 
his mother-in-law, and his family—in that order—a tenant refused 
to budge from the apartment he inhabited in New York City’s 
New York University-Bellview redevelopment area and caused 
some serious delays while bulldozers worked around the four-story 
building. The feathered slum dwellers were offered a temporary 
retreat on a building slated for later demolition but the owner 
claimed that that perch puzzled the pigeons; he turned down 
another of the many offers made because an apartment for his 
mother-in-law had not been included in the deal. The impasse 
was finally resolved in late July, when a Long Island house was 
found for the bird lover and his entourage. 


Pubs 
With local pubs coming up against slum clearance, New York 
City; Baltimore, and Minneapolis are having their “bourbon re- 
development” hangovers. 


Customer’s view. “A sad and unhappy thing it is, but they'll 
likely be closing McSoreley’s saloon and tearing the old place 
down.” That’s the lament of a New York Times writer regarding 
the threat of clearance of a tavern, said to be Manhattan’s oldest 
pub, where women, any liquid other than ale, and rowdiness all 
have been outlawed since its establishment in 1854. The writer 
was reflecting the attitude of McSoreley’s “steadies,” who cherish 
its traditions and particular brand of exclusiveness. “We won't 
go without a fight,” the present owner warns. “We have a terrific 
following and some pretty important friends.” 


The pub operator. With federal funds for preliminary plan- 
ning already approved for Minneapolis’ lower loop, tavern keep- 
ers have set up a howl that may put a damper on redevelop- 
ment. The city charter since 1887 has set rigid liquor patrol limits 
that threaten now to prevent the many taverns in the area from 
relocating in other neighborhoods. City fathers have been look- 
ing into the possibility of changing the charter to expand liquor 
license territory—a change that would require approval of 75 per 
cent of voters. 

Home owners. In Baltimore, home owners are seeking to re- 
strain a tavern keeper from relocating from a slum-cleared area 
into their neighborhood, which is adjacent to the cleared area. 
After the city liquor license commissioners approved the pub’s 
license for operation in the residential section, the Mount Royal 
Improvement Association appealed the case to the city court. 


And the vagrants. What will happen when redevelopment 
sweeps down into New York City’s bowery, leaving hundreds of 
derelicts drifting in the city? That’s the “unpredictable” that 
Chief Magistrate John W. Murtagh has been trying to predict. 
Mr. Murtagh maintains that when the vagrants are wrested from 
their flop houses, where they are accepted, and move into other 
areas that will not stand for their unconventional behavior, the 
number of arrests for vagancy and alcoholism in the city will 
be increased tenfold. He has recommended setting up a special 
board to relieve the courts of this potential problem. 
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INTERRACIAL HOUSING 


is focus of both study, action programs 


Study programs, action programs, 
and special conferences figure in 
current reports in the field of inter- 
racial housing—all aimed at finding 
out what has been, and what can 
be done to open the doors of both 
subsidized and privately financed 
dwellings for interracial occupancy. 
Highlights of activity on both the 
local and national levels are sum- 
marized below. 


Public Housing 


Nationally. In answering charges 
by the National Committee Against 
Discrimination that discrimination 
is being practiced in federal hous- 
ing programs, Albert M. Cole, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency Ad- 
ministrator, said last May in regard 
to public housing: “. . . a federally- 
imposed requirement for racial inte- 
gration would certainly result in 
rejection of this form of federal aid 
by many communities where the 
need for low-rent housing, especially 
for minority group families, is most 
pressing. All the programs adminis- 
tered by this agency rely . . . upon 
local responsibility in meeting hous- 
ing needs.” 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
however, is dissatisfied with local 
efforts to end discriminatory prac- 
tices and, at its annual convention 
in mid-summer, went on record as 
condemning the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for its failure to abolish 
segregation in public housing. 

In New York, where public hous- 
ing has been operated on an inter- 
racial basis for some years, Mayor 
Wagner in mid-August named a 
three-man committee to formulate a 
program for stepping up the integra- 
tion process. The committee already 
has submitted a report to the mayor 
asking: (1) for a two-year halt of 
new public housing construction in 
areas of minority racial concentra- 
tion—that vacant land be used in- 
stead; (2) that the local housing 
authority adopt management policies 
that will advance integration with- 
out recourse to racial quotas. James 
Felt, chairman of the city plan com- 
mission, heads the new committee; 
other members are Dr. Frank Horne, 
executive director of the city’s Com- 
mission on Intergroup Relations (see 
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March JourRNAL, page 76), and 
Stanley Lowell, an assistant to the 
mayor. 


In Philadelphia, a thorough study 
of the integration program of the 
housing authority is now under way 
by the city’s Commission on Human 
Relations. Authorized by the housing 
authority last fall, the study will re- 
view the authority's statements of 
policies and procedures, definitions 
of objectives, actual operation of the 
integration program, and community 
reaction. 


In Providence, the housing au- 
thority was asked in May to review 
its policy on integration by (1) the 
Rhode Island Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Housing, a group 
made up of about 13 organizations 
and some private individuals; (2) 
the Urban League; and (3), as a 
result of action by these first two 
groups, by Governor Roberts. No for- 
mal complaint against housing au- 
thority practices was registered with 
the official state agency, the Com- 
mission Against Discrimination; 
however, it was charged publicly 
that, although the authority accepted 
Negro tenants, these families were 
segregated within the projects. 
Then, about a month later, a state 
attorney general’s decision banning 
segregation of any kind in public 
accommodations —a decision that, 
for some unknown reason, had been 
veiled for four years—was brought 
into the open and the Public Hous- 
ing Administration formally asked 
for a review of the authority’s policy 
in light of this recently revealed de- 
cision. Finally, in late September, 
Governor Roberts announced the 
launching of a program to eliminate 
any remaining segregation and to 
produce total integration in all pub- 
lic housing in the state as soon as 
possible. He said that Negroes now 
segregated in public housing proj- 
ects would be given “first choice” of 
units in other areas as they become 
available and all new tenants would 
be assigned units on a “first come, 
first served” basis. 


Private Housing 
In Philadelphia and New York 


moves are also afoot to encourage 


privately-built interracial dwellings 


Philadelphia’s human _ relations 
commission has developed a_five- 
point program of education and per- 
suasion that it hopes will achieve the 
objective of good quality housing in 
wholesome, democratic neighbor- 
hoods for all, regardless of race, 
origin, or religion. The commission 
offers the following types of services: 
(1) help in establishing community 
groups in racially changing neigh- 
borhoods; (2) help in preparing non- 
changing neighborhoods for even- 
tual integration; (3) minority edu- 
cation: (4) encouragement to the 
housing industry to create an open 
market; (5) consultation. The pro- 
gram was recently tried out in pre- 
paring a traditionally white neigh- 
borhood for incoming Negro families 
who had purchased homes in a new 
private interracial development, 
known as Greenbelt Knoll. Working 
with community leaders, the commis- 
sion was able to change skepticism 
into agreement that the development 
was probably the best possible way 
to introduce integration. Builder of 
the $19,000 to $23,000 homes that 
make up Greenbelt Knoll is Morris 
Milgram, who has fostered other 
successful interracial developments. 


New York: “Discrimination and 
segregation in the private housing 
market and certain trends in the 
public housing program...” are 
“the number one problems in sus- 
taining and aggravating intergroup 
tensions in New York City .. .” 
That was the consensus that evolved 
from a series of conferences between 
New York City’s intergroup commis- 
sion and professional agencies deal- 
ing with intergroup relations. As a 
result of such conclusions, the com- 
mission, a 15-man agency established 
by local law a year ago, has launched 
what is called a “positive action” 
program that includes public hous- 
ing but emphasizes the private mar- 
ket, community living, and citizen 
education. The program is intended 
to dovetail into work of the New 
York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination and into existing areas 
of operation by other public and 
private agencies. 


The NAACP, meanwhile, has an- 
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nounced a shift in tactics for secur- 
ing integration in private housing. 
Social strategy henceforth will have 
the edge over legal strategy, with 
representatives of local NAACP 
groups attempting to meet with real- 
tors, mortgage bankers, and home 
builders to put across the associa- 
tion’s side of the picture. Despite the 
soft pedaling of legal tactics, how- 
ever, NAACP is laying plans to seek 
two new laws: (1) prohibiting seg- 
gregation in any project of 10 or 
more units constructed or repaired 
via loans backed by the Federal 
Housing Administration or the Vet- 
erans Administration; (2) amend- 
ing savings and loan acts to forbid 
granting mortgage loans on a segre- 
gated basis. 


Federal thinking. In the same 
statement by Albert Cole that was 
quoted earlier, the HHFA chief gave 
federal thinking on legislation that 
would require agreement to elimi- 
nate segregation from participants 
in FHA programs as follows: “ 
such a requirement would be ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce. To the 
extent that it were possible to put 
teeth into such a requirement I am 
convinced that the result, in many 
parts of the country, would be a 
sharp cutback in the rate of housing 
production . . . Such drastic action 
would set us back in the accomplish- 
ment of our goal of decent housing 
for all and produce a severe impact 
upon our economy as well.” 


Urban Renewal 


The impact of urban renewal on 
nonwhite shelter was put under the 
microscope at a regional urban re- 
newal institute, sponsored by the 
Urban League in June at Warren, 
Ohio. The institute was the second 
of ten being planned. 

The meetings bring together out- 
standing local, state, and national 
technicians on various aspects of the 
urban renewal program. The experts 
put their heads together to try to 
formulate for a specific community 
under study a plan of action needed 
to tackle renewal to the better ad- 
vantage of all families involved. 


Information 


The National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing in August 
published the first edition of a bi- 
monthly newsletter, Trends in Hous- 
ing, which is to serve as a clearing 
house of information on work of 
around 25 civic, labor, religious, and 
minority organizations concerned 
with discrimination in housing. Sub- 
scriptions are $2 per year. Publish- 
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MAJOR POLITICAL PARTIES' HOUSING PLANKS 


What both the Republican and Democratic party platforms have 
to say about housing is presented in full below. 


Republicans 


“We have supported measures that have made more housing 
available than ever before in history, reduced urban slums in local- 
federal partnership, stimulated record home ownership, and au- 
thorized low-rent public housing.” 


Democrats 


“We pledge our party to immediate revival of the basic housing 
program enacted by the Democratic Congress in 1949, to expan- 
sion of this program as our population and resources grow, and 
to additional legislation to provide housing for middle-income fam- 
ilies and aged persons. Aware of the financial burdens which press 
upon most American communities and prevent them from taking 
full advantage of federal urban redevelopment and renewal pro- 
grams, we favor increasing the federal share of the cost of these 
programs. 

“We reaffirm the goal expressed by a Democratic Congress in 
1949 that every American family is entitled to a ‘decent home and 
a suitable environment.’ The Republican administration has sabo- 
taged that goal by reducing the public housing program to a frac- 
tion of the nation’s need. 

“We pledge that the housing insurance and mortgage guarantee 
programs will be redirected in the interest of the home owner, and 
that the availability of low-interest housing credit will be kept con- 
sistent with the expanding housing needs of the nation. 

“We favor providing aid to urban and suburban communities 
in better planning for their future development and _ redevelop- 


ment.” 











ing office: 35 West 32 Street, New 
York 1, New York. 

On another information front, the 
National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing on October 
12 shared sponsorship with the New 
York State Committee on Discrim- 
ination of a national conference on 
the theme, “Rebuilding Our Cities 
for Everybody.” Almost 50 organiza- 
tions interested in race relations par- 
ticipated in the New York City meet- 
ing. 

Preliminary findings of one of 24 
separate studies being sponsored by 
the Commission on Race and Hous- 
ing, an independent agency operat- 
ing under a Fund for the Republic 
grant, were revealed in July to par- 
ticipants in the 13th annual Race 
Relations Institute at Fisk Univer- 
sity. The commission project was 
initiated more than a year ago in the 
hope of providing a complete ac- 
count of racial and ethnic problems 
in the field of housing (see June 


1955 JourNaL, page 200). Its staff 
has since been farming out sections 
of the project to qualified individuals 
or agencies. A recent assignment 
went to the National Association of 
Intergroup Relations Officials. 

Findings reported at the Fisk Uni- 
versity institute dealt with the pri- 
vate housing market; a man and 
wife research team responsible for 
the work reported to the institute 
that private interracial develop- 
ments rarely fail and that there has 
been a slight easing of bias in the 
private market. 

The NAIRO undertaking, finan- 
ced with a $3000 grant from the 
commission, is to study what profes- 
sionals in the intergroup relations 
field have been doing in regard to 
bias in housing; to identify problems 
they must overcome; and to find 
out what steps are needed to over- 
come these problems. 

The entire commission project is 
slated for publication in early 1957. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


draws big crowds; is labeled a success 


From “rather successful” to a “real 
success’—that was the range of Yan- 
kee reaction to the 23rd Congress of 
the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning held 
July 22-28 in Vienna, Austria. How- 
ever, the man in the spot to know— 
Secretary-General Van der Weijde 
of the IFHTP—says the meeting was 
the “most successful ever.” 

The Congress brought together 
nearly 1000 registered delegates from 
36 countries, including interested 
parties who stepped through the iron 
curtain from Poland, Russia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Czechoslovak- 
ia. Largest delegations were from 
England, Germany, and Austria . . . 
but the American group was at a 
record high over any _ previous 
IFHTP meeting, with 38 representa- 
tives on hand. 


NAHRO’s Representative 

John Fugard, commissioner of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, who 
was NAHRO’s official representative 
to the Congress, considers the meet- 
ing to have been “a very important 
contribution on a world-wide basis.” 
He says there was a keen interest 
evidenced in urban housing and 
planning problems and, from under- 
tones of the sessions, Mr. Fugard got 
the feeling that in almost all coun- 
tries housing of low-income families 
is one of the major problems facing 
municipalities. It was his impres- 
sion that delegates believed that if 
this problem could be satisfactorily 
solved, “there might be 
throughout the world.” There was a 
general undercurrent of agreement, 
he said, that “discontent of people 
poorly housed gives rise to political 
trouble.” 

Only drawback of the Congress, 
according to Dr. Karl Falk, chair- 
man of the Fresno city authority, 
who, in addition to attending the 
IFHTP meeting, was in Europe to 
conduct a lecture tour (see June 
JourRNAL, page 119), was that “they 
have had a time taking care of so 
many delegates in so many different 
languages.” But for conference ses- 
sions, delegates were able to absorb 
the goings on with ease by means of 
simultaneous translations of the pro- 
ceedings in French, German, and 
English, transmitted to them via ear- 
phones. 
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Theme of the meeting, “The City 
and its Surroundings,”’ was discussed 
in six study groups. Conclusions and 
recommendations were approved by 
the Congress in some 44 resolutions 
aimed at developing better planning 
of metropolitan areas. There were 
also meetings of six standing commit- 
tees of the federation. 

Dennis O’Harrow, executive di- 
rector of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, who was re- 
elected to the IFHTP executive com- 
mittee during the Congress, says 
that if there was one key concept 
that evolved from conference ses- 
sions, it was that in all parts of the 
world building is being conducted at 
too great a density. Mr. O’Harrow 
explained that this feeling was just 


as strong among Europeans, who 
have been using far more open space 
than United States builders, as it was 
among Americans. Some of the ex- 
hibits on display, he said, were won- 
derful examples, however, of plan- 
ning with plenty of open areas. 
Exhibits, Movies 

Exhibits based on the Congress’ 
“City and its Surroundings” theme 
were shown by 21 countries. The 
Puerto Rican Planning Board and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology entered displays to represent 
the United States. Another feature 
of the Congress was a film competi- 
tion, with 32 films entered from 10 
countries, for an “International 
Challenge Cup” offered by the city 

Continued column one, page 359) 
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MISSION TO CHIKAGO ACCOMPLISHED ... 


“Mission to Chikago accomplished,’ D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago’s dep- 
uty housing coordinator, reported in July from Europe, where he was at- 


tending the 


conference. The mission: rededication of an area of the town of Kitsee, 


International Federation for Housing and Town Planning’s 


S 


near the Czech border, which is known as Chikago—a tag that stuck 
when a native, after a prolonged visit in Illinois, returned to Kitsee and 
said that new housing in the area looked just like “Chikago.” When the 
Russians took over Kitsee, they tore down the old “Chikago” sign and 
Mr. Mackelmann’s appearance in Europe as Mayor Daley’s representa- 
tive at the IFHTP congress served as the occasion for putting up a new one. 
In the picture above, Kitsee’s mayor nails up the sign while Mr. Mackelmann 


looks on. 
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TAKE-OFF VIEW OF NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE OVERSEAS TOURISTS 


Americans who participated in the NHC-sponsored tour of housing abroad paused for picture-taking at Idle- 
wild Airport in New York before taking off September 18. In a fast-paced expedition of less than five weeks, the 
group made stops in Oslo, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Frankfort, Rome, Tel Aviv, Amsterdam, and Lon- 
don. Pictured are Samuel Alt of the Buffalo housing authority; Mrs. Alt; David Kempner of Kempner Realty 
Corporation; Mrs. Kempner; George Black of the San Bernardino County housing authority; Blanch Mce- 
Pherson of the Denver authority; Doris Kidd, also of the Denver authority; Hans Thunell, travel agent; Charles 
Jeffries, Atlantic City housing authority commissioner; Anna Miller of the Washington, D. C. Housing Associa- 
tion; Marion Scanlon of the Middletown, Connecticut housing authority; Marion Gutman, Baltimore housing 
authority; Sarah Schneider of the Department of the Army; Lee Johnson, NHC; Elizabeth Virrick, Coconut 
Grove Citizens’ Committee for Slum Clearance; Sarah Moore of the Fayetteville, North Carolina authority; B. T. 
McGraw, Housing and Home Finance Agency; Margaret Hibbeler, property manager of Union City, New Jersey: 
Mrs. Joseph Shelton of the Hoboken housing authority; Mr. Shelton. 








MORE AMERICANS ABROAD—FOR PUERTO RICO EVENT 
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“Better Houses, Better Communities, a Better Puerto Rico.” That was the theme of a conference on housing 
and urban renewal, held in August in Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. And this motto, according to NAHRO’s John Lange, 
who participated, “epitomizes the dedication of the people engaged in providing better living conditions for the people 
of the island. They make it a living thing,” he said, “by actual accomplishments, willingness to try new methods and 
programs, and concentration on solving the particularly difficult problems that face communities over the island.” 
Over 400 delegates representing all levels of interest—civic organizations, private enterprise, public officals—were on 
hand for the sessions and many housing experts from the United States participated. Sponsor of the conference was : 
the Puerto Rico Housing Authority. Pictured at left above, Felisa Rincon de Gautier, city manager of San Juan, pre- 
sents the key to the city to Albert Cole, Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator. At right, listening to 
Senator Ernest Juan Fonfrias, chairman of the Puerto Rico authority, are City Manager de Gautier; Mr. Lange; Lee 
Johnson of the National Housing Conference; Cesar Cordero Davila, director of the Puerto Rico authority; Mr. Cole; 
Richard Steiner, acting director of the Urban Renewal Administration; and Charles Slusser, Public Housing Admin- 
istration chief. 
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INTERNATIONAL— 

(Continued from page 3357) 

of Vienna. Winner was the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion, with a film on self-help hous- 
ing, entitled “It Can Be Done,” 
which was prepared by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Delegates to 
NAHRO?’s annual convention, Octo- 
ber 21-24 in New York City, will 
have an opportunity to see the prize- 
winner. Other American entries in 
the competition were from the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, ACTION, and 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

The American delegation to the 
Vienna Congress held several meet- 
ings as a group. In the early stages 
of the Congress they were given a 
briefing session on Austria by Am- 
bassador ‘Thompsen and they partici- 
pated in a number of social events 
planned for all who attended the 
meeting. Dr. Falk reported from 
Vienna during the conference that 
“the Austrians have really sprained 
themselves to make us feel at home. 
The Chancellor gave a bang-up re- 
ception in the Schondrunn Palace 
and tonight the mayor will do so 
again in the big city hall where we 
have been meeting.” 

In addition to the American dele- 
gates already mentioned, other mem- 
bers of the United States group in- 
cluded: D. E. Mackelmann, Chi- 
cago’s deputy coordinator of housing 
and redevelopment, who served as 
NAHRO alternate for the meeting 
and as official representative for 
Mayor Daley; Charles Ascher, 
IFHTP representative to the United 
Nations; Frederick Adams of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Osborne T. Boyd of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion; Carl L. Feiss, formerly with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and now a private consultant in 
Washington, D.C.; James  Follin, 
former commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration (see page 
000) ; Joseph McMurray, New York 
State Housing Commissioner: J. 
Marshall Miller, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who headed up one of the Con- 
gress study groups; Douglas Stone 
of HHFA; and Edward Miner of the 
Baltimore housing authority. 

Side Trips 

Many of the Americans. such as 
Mr. McMurray (see page 000 
used the Congress as a pivot point 
for a tour of housing developments 
throughout Europe. Another was 
NAHRO’s delegate, Mr. Fueard. 

Continued column two, page 3735) 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES JOIN 
FIGHT AGAINST SLUMS IN BOSTON 


Fire insurance companies have 
thrown their support into the fight 
against slums in Boston. The New 
England Fire Insurance Rating As- 
sociation and the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters in August gave 
companies and agents the word on 
the location of substandard dwell- 
ings in the area and the companies 
moved to slap what The Standard, 
a New England insurance weekly, 
called a “prohibitively high rate” 
on these properties. The aim: to 
discourage insuring of firetraps. 

Insuring properties on 
“substandard list’ now costs owners 
$4 per $100 of insurance coverage, 
or as much as 10 times more than 
is paid by purchasers of fire cover- 
ages on dwellings in good shape 
throughout the country. Hope _ is, 
according to the Journal of Com- 
merce, that the high-rate penalty 
on substandard properties will en- 


Boston's 


courage owners to raze or repail 
dilapidated buildings “through self- 
interest or neighborhood pressure” 

. . pressure that might be brought 
to bear by owners of sound, nearby 
properties who find their own insur- 
ance costs on the upswing because 
of exposure to the firetraps. 

The insurance companies’ action 
came as a result of a slum clearance 
drive touched off by Boston’s Mayor 
Hynes. In midsummer the mayor 
appointed a committee of bankers 
to look into the insurance and mort- 
gage aspects of the dilapidated 
buildings problem; the — bankers 
found that the number of danger- 
ously substandard buildings in the 
city may total as high as 2000 and 
that of this number at least those 
still encumbered by mortgages are 
sure to have 
The committee conferred with the 
New England rating 
which, in turn, supplied companies 
with a listing of dwellings found to 
be unsound by its inspectors. The 
other participating group, the un- 
derwriters board, gave its member 


insurance coverage. 


association, 


agencies a list of some 400 dilapi- 
dated properties. 

Boston marks the fourth city 
known to the JoURNAL to have taken 
steps to interest insurance compa- 
nies in the blight fight (see April 
JOURNAL, page 139 


NEW ORLEANS’ ST. MONICA AREA 
LAUNCHES “CLEANUP” CAMPAIGN 
What the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune calls a “repair, paint, 
and cleanup campaign,’ has been 
launched in the St. Monica area of 
the city the area that was slated 
for federally-aided 
until last April, when the city council 
scrapped the plan (see May Jour- 
NAL, page 166). The campaign was 
initiated by Paul V. Burke, the city 
councilman who also led the move 
against the full scale renewal project 
The present program, according to 
Mr. Burke, will achieve the same re- 
federally - aided 
cooperation of 


urban renewal 


sults as renewal 
through 


owners on a voluntary basis 


property 


A coordinator and a committe: 
have been named to direct the cam- 
paign and help property 
contemplating improvements in any 
way possible. All city departments 
having a bearing on neighborhood 
improvement operations have 
pledged their support; the streets de- 
partment has already begun to repair 
roadways in the St. Monica area and 
the sanitation department has _in- 
creased its staff there in conjunction 
with a “litter bug” 
in progress. 

In commenting editorially on the 
new cleanup program for St. Mon- 
ica, the New Orleans States said: 
‘There is fervent hope that the new 
program ... will remedy many of the 
shortcomings of the section.” But, 
the newspaper pointed out, “The St 
Monica area has one of the meanest 
slum problems of the city” and “no 
simple cleanup, paintup drive can 
work the desired miracle unless the 


owners 


campaign now 


city is prepared to lower the boom 
on tenement owners who bleed their 
property and tenant, violating build- 
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ing and sanitation codes in a variety 


of ways. . . . Removal of the profit 
motive for slums will help the St. 
Monica neighborhood inestimably.” 


PITTSBURGH BANK ISSUES LEASES 
THAT COULD SNAG CODE DRIVE 

The real estate department of a 
Pittsburgh bank has inserted a clause 
into its lease forms making the tenant 
responsible for any and all expendi- 
tures required to bring a_ property 
up to the minimum standards pre- 
scribed in the city’s housing code. 
According to Roland M. Sawyer, 
executive director of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association, such action 
could have seriously dampened “the 
spirit of cooperation and enthusiasm 
that currently prevails in this com- 
munity relative to the code and what 
it means in terms of the overall 
‘Pittsburgh Renaissance.” ” However. 
the unfavorable publicity the bank 
got for this action has reduced the 
chances of the practice being emu- 
lated by other lending institutions. 

The housing association was one 
of the first groups to voice disap- 
proval of the “tenant responsibility” 
clause. It pointed out for local news- 
papers that the code drafting com- 
mittee “took pains to place on the 
tenant those responsibilities which in 
its judgment rightfully belong to the 
tenant, and on the landlord the re- 
sponsibility for such items as capital 
improvements which tend to 
increase the real value of the prop- 
erty. 

The bank that initiated the “ten- 
ant responsibility” clause “has been 
considerably embarrassed by the pub- 
licity,” according to Mr. Sawyer. 
“Other lending institutions who 
might have followed the lead of this 
one particular bank . . . are now 
ignoring this approach because of the 
poor public relations involved,” he 
said. 


COURT FIGHTS AGAINST SLUMS IN 
TWO CITIES HIT "BIG SHOTS" 


Court action on housing violations 
has involved headline figures in two 
cities recently. In Columbus, Ohio 
the national president of a property 
owners group was the unsuccessful 
defendant in an August hearing and. 
in Detroit, a candidate for public 
office on a slum clearance plank. 
is being pressed for payment of fines 
on building code violations. 

In Columbus, the president of the 
Property Owners Association of 
America, Neill K. Rife, was fined 
$200 and costs in municipal court 
for violation of city regulations re- 
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garding operation of rooming hous- 
es. Mr, Rife, who was charged with 
allowing children to live above the 
second floor of a house he operates, 
has said he would appeal the de- 
cision. The fine was handed down 
after Mr. Rife’s motion for a new 
trial was rejected. The case had 
already undergone a long series of 
delays; originally set for hearing last 
November, it was continued 13 
times. 

Running for the Republican nom- 
ination to the legislature on a plat- 
form advocating rebuilding of slums 
with federal funds, Detroit’s Wil- 
liam Burton in August was being 
pressed for payment of $1550 in 
fines (plus interest) for building 
code violations, some on record since 
1951. It was said that during the 
postwar housing shortage Mr. Bur- 
ton was charging his tenants $100 
or more a month for “tenements in- 
fested with rats, with broken fix- 
tures, insanitary conditions, and 
dangerously poor electrical connec- 
tions.” 


CREATE CHICAGO'S FIRST OFFICIAL 
COMMUNITY CONSERVATION GROUP 

Chicago’s Mayor Daley in August 
named an 11-man team as the city’s 
first official conservation community 
council, The council will work in 
the city’s Hyde Park-Kenwood area 
see November 1955 JOURNAL, page 
398)—a neighborhood earmarked 
for a conservation-rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Richard Smykal, head of Chi- 
cago’s conservation board, in com- 
menting on the mayor’s action, said: 
“On the basis of the high caliber 
of persons appointed, I anticipate 
complete cooperation toward the de- 
velopment of a plan for the upgrad- 
ing” of the area. 

The membership of the council 
represents a cross section of business, 
professional, civic and religious lead- 
ers in the community. Terms of serv- 
ice will be three years but an ar- 
rangement will be made to allow 
for staggered retirement of mem- 
bers. Present chairman is David L. 
Sutton, who along with other busi- 
ness interests, operates a realty firm: 
he has been a resident of the area 
for 20 years. 

One of the first jobs facing the 
council will be to study the pre- 
liminary conservation report for the 
area. Later duties will include sug- 
vesting corrective measures for han- 
dling specific problems that crop up 
during the course of the slum pre- 
vention project, such as when prop- 





erty Owners resist orders to improve 
their holdings. 

Hopes are to establish similar 
groups in other parts of the city, 
with Mr. Smykal serving as liaison 
between each of the councils and the 
city conservation board. 


CITIZENS GROUP CAPSULES TIPS 
TO NEW YORK TENANTS, LANDLORDS 
What Every Landlord and Tenant 
Should Know is the self-explanatory 
title of a 16-page handbook, recently 
prepared by the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council of New York. It 
outlines the specific responsibilities 
legislatively imposed on owners, ten- 
ants, and janitors of apartment 
buildings in New York City. The 
information in the handbook, made 
possible through the financial support 
of the Eda K, Loeb Fund, is based 
on provisions of the New York State 
multiple dwelling law, the city’s mul- 
tiple dwelling and sanitary codes, and 
the regulations of various city de- 
partments concerned with housing. 
In addition to pointing out what 
duties belong to whom, the booklet 
describes how to register complaints 
with the proper public agencies when 
unsatisfactory conditions cannot be 
cleared up through the normal ten- 
ant-landlord relationship. The names, 
addresses, and phone numbers of all 
agencies in charge of enforcing hous- 
ing laws in New York City are listed. 
The booklet is handily indexed 
with finger tip guides to the follow- 
ing sections: (1) registry, janitor, 
lighting, painting; (2) garbage, wa- 
ter, toilets; (3) heat, cleanliness, re- 
pairs; (4) fire protection, cellars; 
(5) occupancy, subletting, how to 
complain; (6) when and where to 
complain. Copies of the booklet are 
available at 15 cents each by writing 
the council offices, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York. 


FHA INSURED OVER $600 MILLION IN 
HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS IN ‘55 


Lending institutions made more 
than a million Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration - insured property im- 
provement loans in 1955 for a total 
of over 645 million dollars. Last 
year’s action brought the score since 
1934 to 19 million loans, represent- 
ing a grand total of 9 billion dollars 
in FHA-backed loans. 

The typical 1955 property im- 
provement loan gave the borrower 
net proceeds of $464 to be repaid in 
monthly installments to principal 
and interest of $14.83 over a three- 
year term. Nine out of every 10 
loans insured were for improvements 
on single-family homes and an FHA 
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breakdown shows that 18 per cent 
of all loans made were for insula- 
tion work; 17 per cent, structural 
additions and alterations; 19 per 
cent, interior or exterior finish; 15 
per cent, heating; 9 per cent, plumb- 
ing; 6 per cent, roofing; 2 per cent, 
new nonresidential construction; and 
14 per cent, ali other work. 

New York headed the list of states 
in which FHA-backed improvement 
loans were most popular last year. 
with 114,000. Other top-runners 
were Michigan and Texas, each with 
75,000; Ohio, 64,600; and Illinois. 
61,000. 

National and state banks con- 
tinued in 1955 as the chief origina- 
tors of insured property improve- 
ment loans, although their share of 
the total amount was less than in 
1954—78.7 per cent as compared 
with 83.9 per cent. Finance com- 
panies, however, increased their 
proportion from 7 per cent in 1954 
to 9.2 per cent in 1955, while sav- 
ings and loan associations dropped 
slightly from 9.1 per cent to 8.7 
per cent. 

Claims paid by FHA on property 
improvement loan insurance in 1955 
totaled about 18 million dollars—a 
decrease of one-sixth from the 21 
million dollars paid in 1954. 


REALTORS, BUILDERS MOVE AHEAD 
ON HOME IMPROVEMENT DRIVES 
Realtors and builders, pledged to 
an intensive drive for home improve- 
ment since President Eisenhower 
designated 1956 as Home Improve- 
ment Year (see January JouRNAL, 
page 26), have been making head- 
way in cities across the nation. Four 
examples of the kind of campaign 
they’re waging and the kind of sup- 
port they're winning are outlined 


below. 


Buffalo. Even before the official 
proclamation of 1956 as Home Im- 
provement Year, wheels were rolling 
on a campaign in the Buffalo area. 
In December 1955, the Niagara 
Frontier Builders’ Association de- 
cided to make Operation Home Im- 
provement the theme of its 1956 
home show and then set out on a 
program to promote the show, gain 
good public relations, and perk up 
homeowners to the need for improv- 
ing their property. 

The campaign hinged on a home 
and neighborhood improvement idea 
contest in which students in all ele- 
mentary and highschools in Erie 
County participated. Throughout 
the first two months of 1956. the 
(Continued column three, page 363) 
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ALABAMANS APPROVE "GIVE-AWAY" 
SCHEME TO BLOCK INTEGRATION 

In an August 28 election, Alabama 
voters gave a stamp of approval to 
a constitutional amendment that 
would enable localities to give away 
or sell public housing, public parks, 
and other recreational facilities. The 
vote was 112,162 to 82,121 in favor 
of the move, which has been branded 
by the Birmingham News as being 
aimed at “segregation.” 

The amendment slipped through 
the legislature without fanfare and 
even the Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s Atlanta office, which serves 
Alabama, reports that it had no no- 
tice of the measure until about fou 
days before the election. 

Nothing in the measure mentions 
segregation or integration: it is an 
addition to an existing section of the 
State constitution that prevents the 
legislature from authorizing a city o1 
county to lend its credit or grant pub- 
lic money or property to private in- 
dividuals or organizations. The new 
wording reads as follows: “It is pro- 
vided, however, that the legislature 
may enact general, special, or local 
laws authorizing political subdivisions 
and public bodies to alienate with or 
without a valuable consideration pub- 
lic parks and playgrounds or other 
public recreational facilities or pub- 
lic housing projects. .” Thus, ac- 
cording to the News, a community 
could sell or give away public facili- 
ties to private groups in an effort “to 
get around court decisions prohibit- 
ing segregation.” 


LOUISIANA ENACTS 1, KILLS 2 BILLS 
THAT "GIVE GREEN LIGHT TO SLUMS" 

Three bills that the New Orleans 
Item said “would, if passed, eventu- 
ally destroy all planning and zoning 
in New Orleans and give a green 
light to spreading slums” were in- 
troduced and acted upon by the 
Louisiana legislature before its ad- 
journment July 12. The score: one 
bill enacted; two killed. 

Before the legislature took decisive 
action on the measure that passed. 
the Item warned that such a law 
“would stifle progress in New Or- 
leans and other communities 
that the bill was “born of a strong 
desire to stamp out urban re- 
newal or rehabilitation.” The law 
frees property owners from all prose- 


cution, either civil or criminal, for 
violations of zoning _ restrictions, 
building restrictions, or subdivision 
regulation, where such _ violations 
have existed for more than two years 
and the city has had notice of the 
violations during the entire time; 
further, the law requires that a city 
or parish catch other violations of 
two or more years within four 
months after enactment of the legis- 
lation. 

The proposals turned down by the 
legislature would have (1) subjected 
to public referendum any proposed 
slum clearance project and (2) pro- 
hibited zoning bodies from putting 
zoning regulations into effect in 
areas not having sewerage, water, 
and drainage. Leading opposition to 
the referenda measure. which was 
sponsored by the Shreveport Prop- 
erty Owners Association, came from 
deLesseps Morrison, James Garner, 
and Jack Howard, mayors, respec- 
tively, of New Orleans, Shreveport, 
and Monroe. 


REDEVELOPMENT, AGED BILLS PASS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS SESSION 


A nod from the Massachusetts 
supreme court (see page 364) paved 
the way for passage by the legislature 
of a bill permitting the establish- 
ment of, and allowing 40-year tax 
exemptions for privately-financed 
redevelopment corporations that 
would engage in constructing hous- 
ing on slum-cleared land; the meas- 
ure was signed by Governor Chris- 
tian Herter on August 8. Earlier, 
the governor vetoed a bill that 
would have shifted control of the 
State Housing Board from a chair- 
man to a five-man board and the 
veto was sustained by the legislature 
on August 7. The governor, how- 
ever, signed a bill extending the 
state’s housing program for the aged. 

The 40-year tax exemption for 
developers is not a new coacept in 
the state: it was written into a 
statute approved in 1953. However, 
no urban development corporations 
had been formed in the state and 
the thought was that the old ruling 
lacked legal clarification. Before vot- 
ing on the 1956 bill, therefore, the 
house of representatives asked for 
an advisory opinion from the state 
top court; the tribunal gave the go- 
ahead signal: and the measure went 
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sailing through both houses. ‘The law 
provides for the establishment of 
privately-financed development cor- 
porations that can operate through- 
out the state; sets up a maximum 


6 per cent dividend for nonpar 
stockholders; provides a system of 
excise taxes in lieu of real estate 
levies; indicates that the corpora- 
tions would operate in connection 
with slum clearance and in the field 
of housing construction. Framers of 
the legislation have said it will open 
the way for “construction of modern 
dwellings for middle-income families 
in now nonproductive areas. . .” 

The vetoed bill for reorganiza- 
tion of the State Housing Board 
was sponsored by the American 
Federation of Labor, which wanted 
representation on the proposed con- 
trolling board. In his veto message, 
Governor Herter said: “Unlike the 
operations of the local housing au- 
thority which has to consider local 
problems and engage in quasi-judi- 
cial functions, the concern of the 
commonwealth’s board is more di- 
rected to administrative and super- 
visory functions. It seems to me that 
there is ample reason to believe that 
such functions are best performed 
by an individual who is made ac- 
countable for their success or fail- 
ure and the last eight years would 
appear to bear this out.” 

Meanwhile, Governor Herter 
signed a bill, reported in the April 
JourNnaL (page 137) to have had 
his support, that authorizes a second 
15 million dollar bond issue for the 
expansion of the state housing pro- 
gram for the aged. 

On another front, the state senate 
killed a house-approved bill that 
would have put restrictions on the 
kind of housing to be constructed in 
conjunction with redevelopment 
projects. New housing built on slum- 
cleared land was to have been avail- 
able at no more than $80 per month 
rent. 


NEW YORK STATE MIDDLE-INCOME 
HOUSING PROGRAM GETS GOING 


New York state’s new middle-in- 
come housing program has begun to 
move. State Housing Commissioner 
Joseph P. McMurray got things 
started in July, when he issued the 
first four commitments totaling 
more than 6.3 million dollars—for 
state mortgage loans. Before the end 
of August, at least two more commit- 
ments were made, totaling 8.1 mil- 
lion dollars. In addition, the commis- 
sioner’s work on getting union pen- 
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sion and welfare funds into middle- 
income housing (see April JouRNAL, 
page 136) began to bear fruit. 

The middle-income housing pro- 
gram, which was authorized unde 
last year’s Mitchell-Lama law (see 
December 1955 JouRNAL, page 438 
and which, pending voter approval 
in November, may soon be expanded 
by 100 million dollars (see June 
JouRNAL, page 216), provides loans 
for up to 90 per cent of development 
costs for limited profit housing corpo- 
rations willing to build middle-in- 
come housing. Loans bear the same 
interest rate that the state pays for 
the bonds it issues to finance the pro- 
gram. 

Four of the six commitments al- 
ready issued are for projects in New 
York City; one, for Buffalo; and an- 
other, for Rochester. More specific 
information on the projects planned 
is reported below. 


Buffalo. The Buffalo commitment, 
for a loan of about 1.5 million dol- 
lars, went to the Love-Weichmann 
Limited Profit Housing Company, 
which will build a two-story, 124- 
unit rental project on six acres of 
vacant land. Total development cost 
is estimated at 1.6 million and 
monthly rentals are expected to aver- 
age about $20 per room. The project 
will contain 80 four-and-one-half- 
room units and 44 five-and-one-half- 
room units, with play areas and 
parking space for 124 cars to be pro- 
vided. 


Rochester. Prominent Rochester 
citizens banded together to form the 
Senior Citizens’ Housing Company, 
Inc., a nonprofit corporation, which 
will use the $483,000 loan it will re- 
ceive from the state to build a $537.- 
000 project exclusively for the aged. 
The 60-unit project is to be located 
on a 9'/-acre site at Cobbs Hill, ad- 
joining 23 units for the aging built 
there three years ago (see February 
JournaL, page 48). Average rental 
for the new project is figured at about 
$16 per room. There will be 30 two- 
and -one-half-room units and a like 
number of three-and-one-half-room 
units. The six one-story buildings will 
occupy only 12 per cent of the site. 


New York City. Three of the com- 
mitments issued are for housing in 
the Bronx and one, for a cooper- 
ative project in Brooklyn. 

The Park-Reservoir Housing 
Corporation got the first Bronx 
mortgage loan okey, with 2.8 million 
dollars promised for a 288-unit co- 


operative project that is to be made 
up of one 12-story and two 14-story 
buildings. Units range from one to 
three bedrooms in size, with 10 pet 
cent of the total number to be re- 
served for the aged. Average month- 
ly carrving charges are estimated at 
about $18 per room, with down pay- 
ments about $625 per room. Total 
cost of the project is figured at about 
3.5 million dollars. 

The state will extend a morteage 
loan of about 1.6 million dollars 
for a second Bronx project, to be 
sponsored by the Woodlawn Vet- 
erans Mutual Housing Corporation, 
which will construct a 99-unit 1.7 
million dollar coop. Monthly carry- 
ing charges per room: about $20: 
down payments, about $400 per 
room. 

On August 21, a 2.3 million dol- 
lar commitment went to Parkside 
Development Company for a third 
Bronx cooperative, a 166-unit proj- 
ect expected to cost 2.6 million dol- 
lars. Monthly per room carrying 
charges: about $20 per month: down 
payment, about $400 per room. 

The largest commitment to date 
for 5.8 million—went to the Earl W. 
Jimerson Housing Company, which 
was formed by leaders of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers 
Workmen of North America. The 
union-initiated company will con- 
struct a 6.5 million dollar +20-unit 
cooperative in Brooklyn. Units, 20 
per cent of which are being reserved 
for the aged, will have monthly 
carrying charges of about $19 pet 
room, after a $352 per room down 
payment. A unique feature will be 
two split level garages, with the roof- 
tops to be used as fenced-in play- 
crounds. 


More Union Interest 

In September, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union gave 
substance to Commissioner McMur- 
rays hope that union pension and 
welfare funds would be brought to 
bear in alleviating the need for 
middle-income housing. The union 
agreed to invest 20 million dollars in 
mortgages for moderate-cost homes 

a move hailed by the commis- 
sioner. “The ILGWU decision.” Mr. 
McMurray declared, “is the first 
major break in the middle-income 
housing log jam. It will encourage 
others to contribute to the solution 
of this housing problem. 
Furthermore, it will give new life to 
the homebuilding industry. which 
presently shows signs of needing a 
shot in the arm.” 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


D. SIPPRELL SAYS: 








A year ago in October, the 12 
months ahead looked awfully long, 
and even a little awesome, as I was 
then taking over the presidency of 
NAHRO. Here it is already October 
of 1956 and my last JouRNAI 
appearance before your new presi- 
dent takes office. I am reminded of 
one of today’s common cliches from 
a popular tune: “It only hurts for a 
little while” for, in some respects, it’s 
been a very short year. However, the 
past 12 months have not been un- 
eventful, nor without a degree of 
progress in terms of NAHRO’s pur- 
pose and program. 


Annual Conference 


As I attempt to meet the deadline 
for this issue of the JouRNAL, we are 
also putting the finishing touches on 
the program for the annual confer- 
ence in New York City. By the time 
you read this column, the conference 
may be history but, at this date, our 
23rd annual meeting promises to live 
up to the standards established over 
the years for useful discussion leading 
to important conclusions in the hous- 
ing and redevelopment field. Our 
individual experiences and the de- 
liberations of group thinking have 
contributed materially to the prog- 
ress achieved in_ this 


field. 


professional 


Regional Councils 

There has been evidence through- 
out this past year of increased vitality 
in many of NAHRO’s regional coun- 
cils. As we come together in national 
conference, we should be mindful of 
the importance of these organization- 
al units as the foundation on which 
our national activity depends. One 
of the values of the national confer- 
ence is the opportunity for officers 
and leaders in the various regions to 
mingle with one another, compare 
notes, and in general glean the best 
in regional activities for use in ad- 
vancing their own area programs. 

Last month I commented briefly 
on certain observations gained 
through attending the various re- 
gional council meetings. In this, my 
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last column for the JourNaL, | 
should like to mention one or two 
additional subjects also born of ob- 
servation these past months. 


Redevelopment 


It should be evident and must be 
recognized that NAHRO’s recent in- 
fant, the Redevelopment Section, is 
rapidly growing up. Public housing 
is its proper companion and we must 
cuard against any “suicidal” notions 
that redevelopment and public hous- 
ing are competitive programs. Pub- 
lic housing must be willing to assume 
its place in relation to the broaden- 
ing concept of urban rebuilding. This 
“place” of public housing may not, 
in relation to the whole, be as domi- 
nant nor as glamorous as renewal and 
redevelopment functions. This is no 
indication that public housing is 
diminishing in need or weakening in 
influence, but, rather, that it is now 
part of a “family” and the “family” 
circle is broadening—which is. all 
the more reason why family ties must 
be kept strong and healthy. This 
admonition is very frankly offered to 
both federal and local officials, in 
both public housing and redevelop- 
ment agencies. It is essential that 
coordination and cooperation be ob- 
served at all levels. 


Public Officials 

The broadening concept of urban 
rebuilding through the various phases 
of the renewal program makes it 
more and more imperative that good 
relations be maintained with local 
public officials—those in political life 
duly elected to public office. I have 
detected from time to time, the idea 
that we who call ourselves profes- 
sionals must remain aloof from poli- 
tics. To be sure, there is no place 
in a public agency program for parti- 
san political activity or partisan in- 
fluence. However, political know- 
how does not necessarily involve 
partisan thinking or activity. Public 
programs are in large measure de- 
pendent upon political approval. Po- 
litical leaders, particularly those 
elected to office in our democratic 


system, are entitled to the respect due 
their offices, regardless of party affili- 
Such leadership should be 
kept informed and should be brought 
into consultation at various planning 


ation 


stages. This relationship should not 
be limited just to the top brass but 
should extend to the representation 
of the smallest area of constituency. 
Often times one important program 
step 1s lost at the local legislative 
level through lack of contact or mis- 
information 


In Appreciation. . . 


In winding up my term as presi- 
dent of NAHRO, I am indeed ap- 
preciative of the support and assist- 
ance I have had from national and 
regional officers and from every area 
of the membership. Whatever my 
contribution to the Association may 
have been this past year, it has been 
small compared to what has been 
done by those who willingly accepted 
assignments and committee positions 
and who really are responsible for 
“keeping the show on the road.” 
NAHRO’s purpose and objective in 
improving administrative 
and advancing 
was amply 


practices 
housing standards 
demonstrated through 
committee ac tivities, such as those of 
the Management Committee, Re- 
Statistics Committee, 
Technical and Maintenance Section, 
and others. Many committee and 
sectional functions will carry over to 
bear fruit the next and the following 
years. 


search and 


Needless to say, the coordination 
of these activities, and even program 
content in many instances, would be 
impossible without the dedicated 
John Lange, Dorothy 
Gazzolo, Hugh Mields, and the whole 
staff both in Chicago and Washing- 
ton. 

May the coming year be marked 
by new and greater achievement in 
our field of service, so vital to the 
living standards of so many families 
in the hundreds of 
throughout the nation. 

Robert D. Sipprell, October 1956 


services of 


communities 


SAVING CITIES— 

Continued from page 361 
builders, with the help of the Buffalo 
real estate board, worked to get the 
support of local newspapers and 
radio and television stations. Dead- 
line date for the contest was timed 
to fit in with the opening of the home 
show in March. More than 90,000 
entries were received and 50 students 
were awarded prizes. 

Cost of the campaign: $2250. Re- 
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SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 363) 

sults: the builders association reports 
that it has been referring an average 
of 15 remodeling jobs to members 
each week since the campaign. The 
follow-through: the realtors and 
builders joined the local chamber of 
commerce in its annual cleanup, 
paintup campaign, which this year 
had a home improvement theme. 


Rochester. The Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corporation has thrown its 
support to the home improvement 
campaign being sponsored by local 
realtors as part of the nationwide 
Build America Better drive. The 
corporation purchased a house in a 
neighborhood undergoing urban re- 
newal and rehabilitated the dwelling 
for demonstration purposes. 

Premier showing of the rehabili- 
tated dwelling was for civic and 
municipal groups, with local realtors 
and builders getting their turn later, 
on a special day reserved for them. 
The dwelling was then opened to the 
general public, with members of the 
women’s council of the local real 
estate board on hand as hostesses. 


Milwaukee. In line with Milwau- 
kee’s hopes for a stepped up program 
of code enforcement—the building 
inspector’s office has announced plans 
to demolish some 250 buildings this 
year and the health department is 
pressing for home improvements— 
the local realtors board has come 
up with an idea for a fight-blight- 
type committee to help citizens who 
are ordered to improve their homes. 
Plans were to have the committee 
operating by September 1, with of- 
fices at the realtors’ headquarters. 

In addition to realtors, the com- 
mittee will include representatives of 
the building, construction, union, 
banking, and related business 
groups: in short, men qualified to 
help property owners decide what 
improvements to make, what con- 
tractor are reliable, and how to help 
finance repairs. Member groups will 
be asked to help finance the com- 
mittee’s budget, which has been 
estimated at about $30,000 for the 
first two years, 

Spearheading the move for the 
committee are Alfred Trenkamp, 
former chairman of the local real- 
tors’ Build America Better commit- 
tee, and Lorin Tiefenthaler, present 
chairman. 


Chicago. In Chicago, it was the 


home builders’ association that initi- 
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Prepared by 


MORRIS MILLER 
Vember of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D.C. 


RENEWAL CORPORATIONS BILL 
OKEYED BY MASSACHUSETTS COURT 

An advisory opinion of the justices 
of the Massachusetts supreme judi- 
cial court on July 2, 1956 holds that 
a pending bill would be constitu- 
tional, the bill authorizing (a) the 
creation of private urban redevelop- 
ment corporations; (b) dividends 
limited to 6 per cent; (c) activities 
confined to the undertaking and car- 
rying out of projects authorized by 
the state housing board and ap- 
proved by local planning boards and 
mayors or selectmen, involving the 
construction and maintenance of de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary dwellings 
upon substandard, decadent, or 
blighted open areas; (d) the corpo- 
rations to act under rules of the 
state housing board, to have the pow- 
er of eminent domain for approved 
projects, and to be exempt from tax- 
ation for 40 years. 

The advisory opinion points out 
that the purposes for which these 
corporations are formed were classed 
by the court as public purposes in 
Papadinis v. Somerville (see Novem- 
ber 1954 JourNAL, page 405). That 
case did not go into the question of 
a blighted open area but, referring 
to Berman v. Parker (see December 
1955 JourRNAL, page 445), the ad- 
visory opinion concluded that the re- 
development of such an area “is a 
public purpose similar to and to be 
classed with the other purposes for 
which urban redevelopment corpora- 
tions may be formed.” 

See “State News” story on page 
361, noting passage of this bill. 





ated a consultation service for home- 
repair minded citizens. The Home- 
Improvement Contractors Council 
has been set up as a division of the 
association to answer questions about 
home, commercial, industrial, and 
institutional building improvement 
and to refer such work on to quali- 
fied firms if a property owner wants 
to get the job done. Eight general 
contractors specializing in remodel- 
ing work and eight financial institu- 
tions are members of the council. 


COURTS RULE FHA CANNOT RECOVER 
ON LOANS BACKED BY FALSE CREDIT 

Cochran had borrowed money on 
six occasions from Texas banks, the 
loans being insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration under Title 
I of the National Housing Act. It 
was admitted that when Cochran 
submitted his credit applications to 
each institution, he knew them to be 
false. Cochran was indicted and 
convicted under Section 1010, Title 
18 of United States Code for making 
false statements in connection with 
procuring the bank loans. 

The government then brought an 
action to recover $12,000 from Coch- 
ran, this action being brought under 
Section 231 of Title 31 of the United 
States Code, the so-called false claims 
act. A United States district court 
held that what Cochran was charged 
with and admitted doing did not 
constitute the making of a false 
claim. The government appealed 
and on June 30, 1956 the United 
States court of appeals for the fifth 
circuit sustained the lower court 
(United States of America v. Harve) 
Cochran). The effect of this ruling 
is to deny the government’s conten- 
tion that the defendant in applving 
to the banks for credit on an FHA- 
insured loan made a claim against 
the government. 

The same conclusion was reached 
on June 14, 1956 in United States of 
America v. Martin Teiger by the 
United States court of appeals for 
the third circuit. In both cases there 
was a dissent. 


COURTS DIFFER ON TAX STATUS OF 
FHA-INSURED LOAN "WINDFALLS" 


The windfall cases continue to 
blow. 

Alfred Gross, George Gross, and 
Lawrence Morton, experienced build- 
ers, constructed several housing proj- 
ects through corporations of which 
they and family members were com- 
mon stockholders. Pro rata cash dis- 
tributions were made, largely from 
the excess of moneys borrowed for 
construction purposes under loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
(Continued column one, page 366) 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHRO's Commissioners Committee 





COMMISSIONER TAKES THE LEAD 
IN EXPLAINING URBAN RENEWAL 

Mrs. Helen M. Wysong, chairman 
of the Housing Authority of the 
County of Los Angeles, took the 
initiative in calling a luncheon meet- 
ing this spring to explain to Alham- 
bra city officials the need for urban 
renewal and redevelopment. Attend- 
ing the meeting were the mayor, 
members of the city commission, the 
city attorney, the city clerk, heads of 
city departments, civic leaders, and 
a large group of members of the gov- 
ernmental affairs and taxation com- 
mittee of the local chamber of com- 
merce, which committee Mrs. Wy- 
song chairs. 

Charles F. Reiche, general coun- 
sel of the Los Angeles and South 
Pasadena _ redevelopment agencies, 
outlined the “workable program” 
prerequisite for federal urban re- 
newal aid under the Housing Act 
of 1954 and discussed the process 
of redevelopment. 


“AUTHORITY DAY" SYMBOLIZES 
COMMISSIONER-EMPLOYEE UNITY 

“We acknowledge with deep hu- 
mility your constant efforts to make 
low-rent housing in Toledo an op- 
eration that the community may well 
be proud of and we pledge to sup- 
port you with loyalty, honesty, and 
enthusiasm.” 

These were the greetings extended 
to members of the board of the To- 
ledo Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity by employees of the agency on 
the occasion of TMHA’s seventh 
annual “Authority Day.” 

According to Executive Director 
McClinton Nunn, the clasped hands 
pictured on the cover of a souvenir 
program issued for the event symbol- 
ize the unity that exists between the 
housing authority's commissioners 
and employees. “One cannot operate 
without the other.” he says. 

“Authority Day” is a yearly event 
set up to give employees and com- 
missioners an opportunity to get to- 
gether and to visit and inspect the 
authority's projects (see October 
1954 JournaLt, page 351). This 
vear, “Authority Day” (June 28° 
gave special attention to housing for 
the aged, inasmuch as a 50-unit 
project for such families is scheduled 
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to be built in the near future (see 
page 353 

The program for “the day” this 
year began with a 9 o'clock tour and 
inspection of projects, followed by 
a special authority meeting and a 
luncheon. Fifty-nine employees out 
of a staff of some 65 participated in 
the event. 


ANALYZE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONER 

Dr. Eugene E. Agger, chairman 
of the Housing Authority of the 
City of New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, fully analyzed the commissioner's 
job for a session of the Middle At- 
lantic Regional Council’s conference 
this year, held in May in Buffalo. 

First, he categorized the nature of 
the broad policy questions that con- 
front commissioners; then he dealt 
with the specific organizational func- 
tions with which they must be con- 
cerned; finally, he developed some 
specific words of advice on commis- 
sioner-executive director  relation- 
ships. 

On the first front, Dr. Agger said 
there are three general policy areas 
with which a commissioner must 


deal, involving: (1) program for- 
mulation and program expansion: 
9) 


2) contractual obligations assumed 
by the authority: (3) organizational 
questions having to do with admin- 
istration and project operation. 

In the matter of organizational re- 
sponsibilities, Dr. Agger listed a 
series of functions with which com- 
missioners should be familiar: (a) 


including meth- 
ods of selection, salaries, rules and 
regulations: (b) budgets 
preparation, execution, auditing: 
c) relationships with local, state, 
and federal governmental agencies: 
d) human relations in setting relo- 
cation policies, tenant eligibility 
criteria, eviction procedures, rent 


staff organization 


includins 


schedules, community and _ social 
service policies: (e) maintenance of 
physical property—including formu- 
lation of regulations, acquisition of 
supplies; (f) public relations—in- 
cluding the preparation and execu- 
tion of materials for an educational 
program to create public under- 
standing and sympathy for housing 
programs; and (g) policy questions 
arising in connection with staff and 
commissioner participation in citizen 
and professional organizations. 

“Of vital importance,” Dr. Agger 
said, “is the method and spirit of 
the liaison procedure that is built up 
between the authority and the execu- 
tive director, and, through the execu- 
tive director, with the staff.” 

Dr. Agger indicated that the rela- 
tionship between commissioners and 
executive director is likely to be on 
an informal basis, noting that this 
approach is practically indispensable 
toward the development of a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the mat- 
ters involved. He cautioned commis- 
sioners in this respect, however, that 
there are limitations the commission- 
er must observe in these discussions. 

he must not try to interfere 
with the executive director’s respon- 





of the 1957 conference. 





95 PER CENT OF COMMISSIONERS NOT YET 
INDIVIDUAL NAHRO MEMBERS 


Of the more than 6000 commissioners who are potential Associa- 
tion members, only some 300 have established individual affiliation. 
times the 1953 total—the year 
NAHRO’s Commissioners’ Committee set out to increase commis- 
sioner participation in the Association—the fact remains that almost 
95 per cent of the commissioners serving the field are not now 
enjoying the advantages of individual membership. If every com- 
missioner who now holds such membership would bring in just one 
new member before the New York conference in October—and 
then those new members could bring in another new member—and 
the chain reaction process could continue into 1957, it would be 
possible to raise the present 300 to 3000 and more—by the date 


Though this number is three 
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. . the final decision relat- 


sibilities . 
ing to the practical action to be 


taken must remain the exclusive 
prerogative of the executive direc- 
tor.” 

Dr. Agger advocated that commis- 
sioners work in committees to deal 
with the executive director on such 
specifics as audits, tenant relations, 
and public relations. In speaking of 
a committee on tenant relations, Dr. 
Agger said: “It is the human pur- 
pose involved in housing and slum- 
clearance programs that puts such a 
heavy accent on this relationship. 
Our projects have as their aim not 
only the provision of a healthy en- 
vironment, but also the cultivation 
of a fuller and happier individual 
life, with a strong sense of respon- 
sible citizenship. This is primarily a 
problem of management. The whole 
spirit of that management is some- 
thing for the development of which 
the authority must be _ responsible, 
but it is the executive director and 
his staff who are responsible for the 
practical outcome . . . It is here that 
the ultimate success of the public 


housing movement is likely to be 
determined.” 

In order for commissioners to 
serve their authorities with maxi- 


mum advantage, Dr. Agger coun- 
seled, they must be supplied with 
background information and _ inter- 
pretation of prevailing _ policies. 
“More or less constant dependence 
upon an alert and informed execu- 
tive director is well nigh essential 
to achieve these ends.” 

Dr. Agger also treated the matte: 
of the relationship of authority per- 
sonnel and commissioners to such or- 
ganizations as NAHRO. “Individual 
membership dues must be individu- 
ually borne, but travel and expense 
funds should be made available to 
all who are encouraged by the au- 


thority to attend... the related 
gatherings.” 
In conclusion, Dr. Agger said: 


**As we look back over what has been 
set forth . a feeling emerges that 
we are asking commissioners and 
executive directors alike to be para- 
gons of knowledge, judgment, and 
virtue. Well, never mind! We have 
a program hitched to the stars, and 
the more nearly we approximate the 
ideals that it imposes on us the more 
glorious will be the final outcome.” 


COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 364) 
ministration over the cost of the con- 
struction. The taxpayers treated 
these distributions as capital gains, 
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subject to the lower capital gains 
tax, while the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, contending it was not 
cheaper by the Gross, argued that 
these “windfalls” were taxable at the 
higher ordinary income rates. The 
tax court held these distributions 
were taxable as capital gains and on 
August 29, 1956 the United States 
court of appeals for the second cir- 
cuit (in a two to one decision) sus- 
tained the tax court. (Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue v. Gross.) 

A somewhat different conclusion 
was reached by the United States 
district court for the southern district 
of California in Wilshire-La Cienega 
Gardens Co. v. Riddell in a memo- 
randum opinion in late August of 
1956. In that case the taxpayer had 
paid the tax and then sued in the 
district court for a refund. The FHA- 
insured loans were in amounts in ex- 
cess of the construction cost and the 
corporation had declared  “‘divi- 
dends” of this excess. In the appli- 
cation for the refund, however, the 
contention was made that this excess 
was a capital gain and not ordinary 
income. The district court held that 
the money distributed to the share- 
holders came from the construction 
loan and from rents collected. When 
that money was distributed to the 
stockholders, it fell into the same 
category so far as the shareholders’ 
tax returns were concerned as the 
money derived from rents collected. 
This money, the court said, cannot 
be held to be a long-term gain as it 
was not the result of a “sale or ex- 
change of a capital asset.” 


DEFECTIVE PORCH INJURES CHILD; 
WHO'S RESPONSIBLE FOR DAMAGES? 
About a year ago a child fell from 
the porch of a unit his parents had 
leased from the Binghamton Housing 
Authority. The legal fireworks that 
followed included (Inman v. Bine- 
hamton Housing Auhority): 


1—An action by the child’s guard- 
ian against the authority. 

2—<An action by the child’s guard- 
ian against the architect who de- 
signed the building and the builder 
who constructed it. 

These actions were based on the 
charge that the porch was so im- 
properly designed and constructed as 
to create a dangerous and hazardous 
condition for the users. 


9 


3—A third-party action by the au- 
thority against the architect and the 
builder: against the architect, for 
negligence in design and supervision 
and for alleged failure to provide 


adequate insurance for the protection 
of the authority in accordance with 
a written agreement; against the 
builder, upon an _ indemnification 
agreement and upon a common law 
claim of negligence. 

In the lower court, motions were 
made to dismiss the complaint in 
Numbers 2 and 3 above, on the 
grounds that they didn’t state suff- 
cient facts to constitute causes of 
action. Here is what that court did: 

As to Number 2, it dismissed the 
complaint. 

As to Number 3, it dismissed the 
complaint against the builder where 
the complaint was based on negli- 
gence but did not dismiss the com- 
plaint against the builder where the 
complaint was based on the indemni- 
fication agreement. It dismissed the 
complaint against the architect where 
the complaint was based on negli- 
gence but did not dismiss the com- 
plaint against the architect where the 
complaint was based on the failure 
to provide and maintain adequate 
insurance. 

Here is what the New York su- 
preme court, appellate division, third 
department, did in a May 16, 1956 
opinion: 

As to Number 1, no motion was 
made in the lower court to dismiss 
the complaint against the housing 
authority, so there was nothing for 
the appellate division to act on in 
this respect. 

As to Number 2, the appellate 
division held that the lower court 
had improperly dismissed the com- 
plaint. The architects were charged 
in the complaint with designing a 
dangerously defective porch and the 
builder with erecting it. If personal 
property were involved, there would 
be no question, said the court, that 
the lack of privity between the manu- 
facturer and the user was no defense. 
“Nevertheless we can see no valid 
reason for a distinction between real 
and personal property so far as the 
principle of liability is concerned.” 

As to Number 3, the appellate di- 
vision said the lower court was right 
in refusing to dismiss the complaint 
against the builder, based on the in- 
demnification agreement. The issue 
here was whether the language in the 
agreement meant indemnification 
only during performance of the work. 
The ambiguous language raised a 
question of fact, so, said the appel- 
late division, the lower court was 
quite right in refusing to dismiss this 
portion of the complaint. 

ut, the appellate division held, 
(Continued column one, page 271) 
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NEWARK USES VARIED METHODS 
TO REACH PROSPECTIVE TENANTS 


The Newark housing authority 
during the past year has developed 
a wide variety of methods for reach- 
ing eligible applicants for the new 
projects it has been opening for 
occupancy. 


Unions: locals affiliated with 
unions having members in the lower- 
income among whom 
eligibility for low-rent housing was 
felt to be likely, agreed to include an 
authority letter in their monthly 
mailings. The letter to union mem- 
bers said: “If you have relatives or 
friends living in worn-out or over- 
crowded housing, paying too much 
rent, not earning high salaries 
write their names and addresses on 
the bottom of this page and return 
it to your shop steward.” 


categories, 


Schools: a “Dear Faculty Mem- 
ber” letter was sent to grade and 
high schools in substandard neigh- 
borhoods. The authority letter indi- 
cated that recent changes in income 
limits for admission to public hous- 
ing have made low-rent housing 
available to more families. The let- 
ter also asked the schools to post 
the notice on bulletin boards and to 
distribute application forms to those 
interested. 


Doctors: a “Dear Doctor” letter 
was sent to each doctor in town and 
a “Letter to the Editor” was sent 
to medical journals informing them 
of the authority’s new income limits. 


Personal contact: in a_ three- 
month period, canvassers visited all 
existing Newark projects and left 
tenants postal cards return = ad- 
dressed to the authority. The card 
says: “I recommend the following 
families for apartments”—followed 
by spaces for six names. When cards 
are returned to the tenant selection 
office carrying the names of friends 
or relatives, a follow-up “Dear 
Householder” letter, describing 
available units, is sent to the inter- 
ested family, together with an appli- 
cation blank. Use of this card this 
spring resulted in leads for 1050 
prospective tenants, 

Veterans: current listings of all 
veteran families in Newark’s tem- 
porary veterans housing about to be 
demolished were obtained and _ per- 
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sonal visits were made to these fami- 
lies ten days after an authority 
letter had been sent them advising 
the families of available permanent 
housing. This system vielded 100 
completed applications and families 
tenanted. 


Letters in Spanish: names of 1000 
Puerto Rican families living in New- 
ark were obtained from the state 
agency for the Puerto Rican popu 
lation and letters in Spanish wer 
sent them explaining eligibility 
quirements. The letters also in- 
formed families that a housing rep- 
resentative would be in their neigh- 
borhood on a predetermined dat 
About 500 families were visited. 
resulting in 150 tenants for one of 
Newark’s new projects. 


DENVER CONTRACTORS BUY AD 
TO PROMOTE LOW-RENT UNITS 

A unique means of getting the 
word out on units available for rent 
was given a test run in Denver this 
spring. Contractors and suppliers of 
a recently completed low-rent project 
purchased a full-page advertisement 
in a local newspaper as a public serv- 
ice and “proudly announced” new 
“homes for people.” 

Included in the advertisement 
reading like an ad by a private de- 
veloper appealing to 


prospective 
home buvers 


were floor plans for 
one-, two-, three-, four-, and _five- 
bedroom units and descriptions of the 
apartments: “spacious, attractively 
designed, having exposed brick wall 
picture window.” Prospective renters 
were urged to come out to see a 
model unit, furnished through the 


courtesy of a local furniture and de 
partment store. Eligibility 
ments in 


require 
terms of income were 
spelled out and monthly rentals wer 
quoted in relation to weekly incomes 

In addition, the advertisement pre- 
sented 15 “housing facts” about low 
rent public housing in general and 
included a map of Denver indicating 
the location of all of the authority’s 


projects 


PORTABLE PLAY PENS SOLD, 
RENTED TO NAMPA TENANTS 

The Nampa, Idaho Housing Au- 
thority has come to the aid of 
mothers with small children. The 
authority reports excellent tenant 
reception to the portable play pen 
pi tured below These pens are sold 
or rented to residents Thus, chil- 
dren can have the advantage of be- 
ing outdoors and mothers can avoid 
constant supervision of their chil- 
dren, utilizing time for household 
chores. 

The play pens, which are 6 feet 
by 8 feet by 28 inches high, are con- 
structed in the authority's mainte- 
nance shop. The sides are made of 
1 inch by 4 inch slats set 4 inches 
apart and the corners are hinged 
or screwed together so that they may 
be folded for easy storage when they 
are not in use 

The sturdy, movable pens are sold 
about $18—or 
they may be rented at $1 a month, 


with the fee applied to the pure hase 


at cost to residents 


price. When residents move or no 
longer have use for the pen, they 


can be turned in for refund. 
7 
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MAINTENANCE CREW REPAIRS FIRE 
DAMAGE; INSURANCE COSTS DROP 

Here’s a new twist to the “do-it- 
yourself” technique—and this time 
it’s in the fire insurance field, result- 
ing in substantial savings to an au- 
thority in its premium costs and to 
the insuror because of reduced pay- 
ments for claims. 

This is how the system worked for 
the Housing Authority of the County 
of Monterey. The authority had had 
several fires in different projects 
under the jurisdiction of different in- 
surance companies. In each case, the 
authority bought the materials need- 
ed to repair the damage and supplied 
the labor from its own maintenance 
staffs. The insurance companies, in 
each instance, reimbursed the hous- 
ing -authority for the actual cost of 
labor, for the materials, and for the 
expense of travel and other inciden- 
tals that were involved. 

The authority notes that as a result 
of its cooperation with the insurance 
brokers, savings resulted, based on a 
reduction in the cost that could have 
been expected on the normally higher 
bids that contractors would have 
made, as well as savings in time as a 
result of not having to wait for open 
bids. “‘So,” writes Executive Director 
Eleanor R. Walters, “We believe 
that this is a fine arrangement 
the entire insurance premium for 
the year was only $700, so that it 
would seem a bona fide justification 
for continuance of our present meth- 
ods.” 

There is no formal contract for 
this procedure, according to the 
housing authority. “It is merely an 
understanding between the adminis- 
tration of this authority and the in- 
surance brokers and we find that 
they are more than interested in our 
program.” 


TENANT INCENTIVE SYSTEM 
RESULTS IN FEWER REPAIRS 

By offering tenants an incentive to 
report repairs, the Housing Authority 
of the Birmingham District in a 
year’s time reduced the number of 
maintenance calls and wound up 
with units in better condition than 
previously. 

The incentive: to agree to charge 
tenants only for repairs due to negli- 
gence or willful destruction. The new 
policy was adopted at the suggestion 
of the authority’s managers, who 
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maintained that many needed 
minor repairs were not called to our 
attention because the tenant had to 
pay.” 

Matching a penalty with this in- 
centive, the Birmingham authority 
notified tenants that when they va- 
cated, leaving needed repairs and re- 
placements behind them, costs would 
be charged against security deposits. 

A year after the new policy had 
been put into effect, it was found that 
the authority was receiving fewer 
repair calls and that units were in 
better condition than they had been 
in the previous year. 

According to Executive Director 
Harold Harper: “It appears that our 
present policy has made the tenants 
more cooperative in that they take 
better care of the equipment 
tenant relations have improved.” 


BUFFALO OFFERS EXAMPLES OF 
MAINTENANCE COMPLAINTS 


Ever wonder what answers to give 
when tenants raise maintenance 
questions? Samuel S. Alt, manager 
of the Buffalo housing authority's 
Jasper Parrish Place, submitted a few 
sample Buffalo situations to the 
JourNnav as follows: 

“A tenant called me at home one 
night about 10 p.m. She said her cel- 
lar was flooded and wanted to know 
if she was supposed to report it.” 

“We have a stock answer for all 
tenants who complain of mice getting 
into their apartments. We tell them 
it’s a violation of their lease. No pets 
allowed.” 


INFORMED SAN ANTONIO STAFF 
CREATES GOOD TENANT RELATIONS 

When San Antonio housing au- 
thority tenants air their gripes within 
the hearing of authority maintenance 
men, they are very likely to get an 
informed and helpful reply. The 
reason: San Antonio authority main- 
tenance men are briefed beforehand 
on answers to questions tenants are 
likely to ask. In this way, the au- 
thority states, maintenance men are 
“fulfilling their jobs as top flight res- 
ident relations and public relations 
officers.” 

A mimeographed list of 25 ques- 
tions and answers entitled “The 
Maintenance Man — The Right 
Hand of Management” has been 
compiled by the authority for use 
by its maintenance staff. The queries 
are varied and include those strictly 


administrative as well as others con- 
cerned with equipment, structures, 
or grounds. Questions deal with rent, 
the necessity for the authority to ask 
“personal” questions, tenant-man- 
agement communications, painting, 
lawn care, and electricity surcharges. 

The general character of the an- 
swers have an air of frankness and 
evidence a desire to be helpful; the 
maintenance staff attempts to solve 
each problem as it comes up with 
the idea of maintaining good ten- 
ant-management relations. Tenants 
are neither given the impression that 
they are all wrong nor are they told 
that management is all wrong. In 
some instances, the maintenance 
man is told to try to overcome the 
tenant’s dissatisfaction by explaining 
rules and regulations that might have 
been misunderstood or misinter- 
preted. In other instances, when the 
answer must be “no,” a reasonable 
explanation is provided. 

Maintenance men are urged by 
the authority to note the kinds of 
inquiries made by residents and to 
pass the word on new ones along 
to managers. They in turn, will dis- 
cuss them with the operations di- 
rector and answers will be sought 
to improve procedure if possible. 

This constant vigilance is neces- 
sary, the authority states, because 
“our maintenance staff must be in- 
formed of the reasons for our poli- 
cies and procedures and must keep 
us informed on improvements that 
need to be made.” 


ONE-DAY SERVICE FOR HEATING 
CONTROLS IN NEW ORLEANS AREA 


Same-day repair service on con- 
trols for water heaters, ranges, ovens. 
That's the promise of the Southern 
Heater Company, Inc., 522 Monte- 
cut Street, New Orleans, based on 
its complete parts stock and its staff 
of factory-trained service men. 

According to the company. parts 
received in the morning will be 
cleaned, stripped, repaired, tested, 
and returned the same _ evening. 
Prices are said to be in accordance 
with factory costs. 

The company acts as parts depot 
for Grayson Controls Division of 
Robertshaw Fulton Controls Com- 
pany, Milwaukee Gas Specialty Com- 
pany, Baso, General Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, and White-Rodgers. The 
Robertshaw service was added just 
this fall. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


Since this issue of the JouRNaAL is the “T & M Special,” the selection 
of Prime and Pertinent publications is with an eye to the interests of technical 
and maintenance people. We assume, however, that management and other 
administrative personnel will not pass the issue by, for a cross-pollination of 
information and interests among departments is not only natural but desirable. 

For example, in the big book listed below, Architectural Graphic Stand- 
ards, management, sitting with the development department over plans for 
nursery space in a new project, may find useful the information on the ap- 
proved dimensions for children’s toilet facilities and the working drawings for 


a play log pile. 


Readers please note that this column represents a selection from the many 
books and magazines that come into NAHRO headquarters. Although there 
may seem to be a plethora of material included in these columns, it cannot 
naturally encompass everything that rolls off the presses that is of professional 
interest to housing and redevelopment people. So this is by way of inviting 
any JOURNAL reader who wants to share a good find in a book or periodical 
article with fellow workers to write to us about it and suggest listing. 


Key to publications listed: (B) book: (P) pamphlet or paper-back: (M 


magazine. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


SUMMARY OF THE 1954 HOUSING- 
REDEVELOPMENT YEAR AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY OF 1954 LITERATURE. 
1956. 10 pp. NAHRO Publication N392. 
Has been sent free to agency members; 
free on request to active and associate in- 
dividual members; $1 to others. National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

Review of 1954 developments in hous- 
ing and urban renewal by John D. Lange, 
executive director of NAHRO, written 
originally for The Municipal Year Book 
1955, published by International City 
Managers’ Association. In same format 
as earlier annual reviews, which date back 
to 1945. Bibliography includes list of 
selected standard references and periodi- 
cals on housing and redevelopment and 
27 important publications of the year. 


SUMMARY OF THE 1955 HOUSING- 
REDEVELOPMENT YEAR AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY OF 1955 LITERATURE. 
1956. 12 pp. NAHRO Publication N393. 
Has been sent free to agency members; 
free on request to active and associate 
individual members; $1 to others. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

The 1955 version of the summary de- 
scribed above, also by John D. Lange, 
including information on housing produc- 
tion and costs; urban renewal: citizen 
action; research undertaken with founda- 
tion or federal government financing; the 
year in public housing; state legislation; 
court decisions. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION ANALYSIS 
FOR MULTI-FAMILY PROJECTS, by 
Rutcher Skagerberg and J. E. Phifer, in 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning” 
for November 1952. 6 pp. Has been 
sent free to subscribers to NAHRO’s 
Technical and Maintenance Information 
Service. (M) 
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Data on fuel consumption gathered 
from 152 low-rent housing projects over 
the period 1938-1949. Basis for evaluat- 
ing boiler plant performance and for 
predicting the fuel consumption rates of 
proposed plants in any locality. 


ARE YOU UP-TO-DATE ON RESILI- 
ENT FLOOR COVERINGS? by R. C. 
Stabern. Reprint from “Journal of Prop- 
erty Management” for June 1956. 6 pp. 
Has been sent free to subscribers to 
NAHRO?’s Technical and Maintenance 
Information Service. 

What’s available in resilient floor cov- 
erings, how to choose the one best suited 
to the purpose, and fine points of instal- 
lation. Linoleum, plastic flooring in sheet 
form, asphalt, cork, linotile are among 
coverings treated. 


DESIGN 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC 
STANDARDS, by Charles George Ram- 
sey, A.L.A., and Harold Reeve Sleeper, 
F.A.LA. Fifth Edition. 1956. 727 pp. 
$18.50. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, New York. (B) 

This mainstay of the drafting room in 
architects’ and builders’ offices was last 
revised five years ago. New standards 
and new developments that have come 
about since 1950 are taken into account 
in the present edition. An encyclopedi 
volume of specifications and precise di- 
mension sketches, it starts with soil bear- 
ing test procedures; goes into wood, steel 
and concrete, and masonry construction: 
waterproofing; types of walls and _ roof- 
ings: stairs—every element of building, 
including scale for children’s furnitur: 
(future editions may do well to include 
this information on furnishings for the 
aged). A reference tool useful to person- 
nel other than housing architects, for 
checking intelligently on building plans 


DESIGN FOR OLD PEOPLE’S 
DWELLINGS, in The Society of Hous- 
ing Managers Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. 
IV, No. 3, July 1956, pp. 6-8. The So- 
ciety of Housing Managers, 13 Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. (M) 

A report on a_ recent architectural 
competition held by the British Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society Homes Trust, 
about to build a project for the aging 
The 94 competitors were asked to design 
20 dwellings in one- and _ two-story 
houses, each dwelling to have “a posses- 
sions store of 60 sq. ft., a working kitchen 
of 70 sq. ft., a ventilated food store of 
t sq. ft., a bath,” etc. A slant on English 
thinking about the aged: “Many of the 
occupants will naturally be house-proud 
Most occupants will have furniture of 
their own, so that apart from the kitchen, 
which should be well equipped, no built 
in furniture is required.” 


FHA MULTI-FAMILY HOUSING CHAR. 
ACTERISTICS: 1949 and 1953-54 by Boyd 
\. Marshall and Herbert Shapiro, in Con- 
struction Review, April 1956. Vol. 2, No. 
i, pp. 4-9. 30 cents. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (M) 

Discusses some of the basic character- 
istics of elevator and walkup apartments 
—rents, size, and number built—“ap- 
proved for FHA insurance in three 
selected years, on a nationwide basis. In- 
cludes data on cooperatives. 


GUIDES FOR COMMUNITY PLAN- 
NING. 1956. 47 pp. $2.50. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. (P) 

A 500-item bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and articles selected accord 
ing to value of content, up-to-dateness, 
and availability. Publications of particu- 
lar use to newly formed planning agencies 
and citizen organizations appear in three 
groups: popular presentations pro 
grams for citizen groups, and public rela- 
tions techniques. No focus on housing, 
some on urban renewal, but contains 
many useful references, briefly annotated, 
on allied subjects — zoning, population 
forecasting, etc.—useful for housing and 
redevelopment people to know about 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS AND 
SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION, by Wil- 
liam C. Loring, Jr., in Social Problems, 
Vol. 3, No. 3, January 1956, pp. 160-168. 
Department of Sociology, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York. (M) 
Interprets, in social science terminol- 
ogy, results of a research project on urban 
redevelopment examining the correlation 
of family and social disorganization with 


bad housing. (A “translation” has been 
promised for a full-scale JourNAL arti- 
cle. In general, the research showed 


need for plenty of public open spaces in 
dense areas, especially when reduction 
of crowdedness of dwelling occupancy is 
hard to relieve, and need for new atten- 
tion to housing interior design 


HOUSING PROJECT—PACOIMA, in 
Progressive Architecture, Vol. XXXVII, 
No. 4, April 1956. $1.00. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. (M) 
Photos, floor plans, and text explana- 
tion of a highly thought of public housing 
development completed in Los Angeles 
in 1955. Demonstrates how one- and two- 
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story row houses, interspersed with two 
family houses and angled buildings, can 
achieve unity without monotony, escape 
the institutional look. 


HOME BUYERS’ HANDBOOK, edited 
by C. W. Smith, Director, Housing Re- 
search Foundation. 1956. 78 pp. illus. 
$1. Southwest Research Institute, San 
Antonio, Texas. (P) 

A very readable and very practical lit 
tle book treating 50 points to consider 
when buying a house. Included is not 
only the usual advice on how to finance, 
but guides as to whether to buy and 
where to look (with an eye to well- 
planned neighborhoods), with some 
pointers thrown in on modern departures 
in construction and design. A useful book 
to call to the attention of over-income or 
other public housing tenants ready to 
think of buying and to suggest to families 
who must move from redevelopment areas 
and want to buy a house. 


HOMEOWNERS AND BUILDERS: A 
List of Government Publications about 
the Planning, Building, Remodeling and 
Repairing of Homes. Available from 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (P) 

Sixty publications that can be ordered, 
at 5 to 45 cents each, on subjects ranging 
from the right house for the lot . to 
paint suitable for exterior masonry walls 
Some of the publications would appear 
to provide general information useful to 
large-scale housing operators as well as 
to small homeowners: i.e., “Insulation 
of Concrete Floors in Dwellings.” 


THE BRITISH NEW TOWNS POLICY: 
Problems and Implications, by Lloyd Rod- 
win. 1956. 252 pp., illus. $7.50. Harvard 
City Planning Studies XVI. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. (B) 

A professor of land economics records 
10 years of British experience with the 
postwar “‘new towns’ movement. Pertin- 
ent in guiding urban and _ surburban 
growth and attendant problems in this 
country. High praise from reviewers as 
a definitive document. 


THIS IS THE FHA. 1956. 16 pp. 15 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. §. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (P) 

Briefly describes eight types of pro- 
grams operated by FHA; insurance fo 
property improvement loans, mortgages 
for single-family homes, multi-family rent 
al structures, homes for servicemen, co 
operative housing, trailer courts, housing 
for urban renewal areas, and homes fot 
families displaced by governmental action. 


CONSERVATION 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING CODES. by 
Dorothy Gazzolo, in The Municipal Year 
Book 1956, pp. 317-323. $7.50. Interna- 
tional City Managers Association, 1313 
FT 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
(B) 

A survey by NAHRO’s associate direc- 
tor of the rapidly stepped-up trend to- 
ward municipal adoption of housing 
codes as an important tool in carrying 
forward programs of neighborhood con- 
servation and rehabilitation. Data for 
79 cities over 10,000 population are an- 
alyzed, to show types of buildings regu- 
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lated, occupancy standards, and enforce- 
ment provisions. Evaluation of present 
code writing makes this a very helpful 
reference for localities contemplating 
drawing up a housing code. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING CODES, in 
The Harvard Law Review, Vol. 69, No. 
6, April 1956, pp. 1115-1126. The Har- 
vard Law Review Association. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. (M) 

A legal analysis of the housing code 
juestion treating the difficulties of form- 
ulating housing standards applicable to 
both slum and conservation areas. Sug- 
gested possible solution: establishment of 
housing codes on a “zoned” basis, speci- 
fying different standards for areas to be 
razed and those to be rehabilitated and 
conserved. 


RECREATION 


\ GUIDE TO BOOKS ON RECREA- 
TION. Part II of “Recreation” maga- 
zine, Vol. XLIX, No. 7, September 1956. 
25 pp. 50 cents. National Recreation 





A good leaflet to use locally in promoting 
understanding of the recreation problem 
as faced by local housing agencies. All 
local authorities are receiving compli- 
mentary copies of it from PHA 


GENERAL 


EUROPE’S REBORN CITIES, by Leo 
Grebler. 1956. 104 pp., illustrations. $5. 
Urban Land Institute, 1200 18th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (B) 

From a 1955 tour of England, France, 
Germany, Netherlands, and Italy, Dr 
Grebler concluded that the postwar city 
rebuilding going on is largely on_ the 
same sites as before, with “downtown 
continuing as the core Some changes 
the new central business districts have 
less building coverage, lower residential 
densities, and practically no industry; the 
new suburbias are primarily suburbias of 
apartment houses; street patterns have 
been altered radically to fit modern traffe 
and reduce congestion see July 1955 
JouRNAL, page 229 
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NASSAU MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


KELSEY VOLNER 








Association, 8 West Eighth Strect, New 
York 11. New York. (M) 


An annotated list of more than 750 
selec ted books and pamphl ts available 
for recreation leaders and others con- 
cerned with recreation. Sample titles par- 
ticularly useful to housers: “Group Work 
with the Aged: “Planning Facilities for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion: ““How to Develop Better Leaders ;” 
“How to Work with Groups.” 


RECREATION. Public Housing Admin- 
istration. 1956. 7 pp. Quantity price 
$5 per 100. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (P) 
Prepared for initial distribution at the 
International Recreation Congress in 
Philadelphia in September, this leaflet is 
intended to explain the underlying phil- 
osophy of public housing and to show 
how essential it is that housing authori- 
ties and community organizations coop- 
erate to provide the same health, welfare, 
education, and recreation services for 
public housing families that are provided 
for others in the community. The point 
is brought out also that “recreation activi- 
ties and facilities at public housing proj- 
ects are not off limits to nonresidents.” 


FINANCING 


PENSION FUNDS AND HOUSING IN- 
VESTMENT, Report by the State of New 
York Division of Housing to Governor 
Averell Harriman. 1956. 31 pp., multilith. 
No price listed. State of New York Divi- 
sion of Housing, Albany, New York. (P) 

Recommends that self-administering 
pension funds be sought as source for 
financing middle-income housing in FHA 
insured or VA-guaranteed loans, or in 
state- and municipally-supervised housing 


URBAN MORTGAGE LENDING: 
Comparative Markets and Experience, 
by J. E. Morton, for National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 1956. 187 pp., 
charts, tables. $4.00. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, New Jersey. (B) 
Full amortization, a practice that has 
spread from government-insured loans to 
the majority of conventionally financed 
home loans, does not provide the protec- 
tion against mortgage defaults that is 
commonly believed. This is the conclu- 
sion of a study of mortgage investment 
experience in this country over the period 
1923-1953. Treated in the study are the 
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structure of urban mortgage markets and 
of the lending industry; also characteris- 
tics of outstanding mortgages and lending 
experic nce, 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPERIENCE 
OF THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
BALTIMORE CITY IN DEVELOPING 
AND APPLYING A DESEGREGATION 
POLICY TO ITS LOW-RENT PUBLIC 
HOUSING PROGRAM, by Ellis Ash. 
1956. 14 pp., dittoed. Available without 
charge on request to Ellis Ash, Director 
of Management, Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City, Baltimore, Maryland. (P) 

The “Baltimore story” on integration, 
as presented at an institute sponsored by 
the St. Louis Council on Human Rela- 
tions in December 1955. An _ excellent 
guide for housing authorities initiating 
a policy of integration. 


RACIAL INTEGRATION IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING PROJECTS IN CONNECTI- 
CUT, by Henry G. Stetler. 1955. 71 pp. 
No price listed. Connecticut Commission 
on Civil Rights, 500 Capitol Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut. (P) 

Analysis of 72 public housing projects 
in Connecticut areas of Negro concen- 
tration. Of particular interest: chapters 
on interracial attitudes and practices of 
tenants and policies and practices of local 
housing authorities. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRACTICE IN 
DEVELOPING INTERCULTURAL 
RELATIONS IN GROUP WORK: Re- 
port of the Intercultural and Interracial 
Relations Committee, Group Work Coun- 
cil, Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 


1956. 13 pp. 10 cents. Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. (P) 

COURT DECISIONS— 
Continued from page 366 

the lower court was wrong in dis- 


missing the 
negligence. The 
division said that the authority had 
the right to rely on the builder (and 
the architect to their 
duties properly because of the con- 
tractual relations the authority had 
with them. 


the complaint against 


builder, based on 


discharge 


As to the suit against the architect. 
the appellate division found that with 
respect to the complaint based on the 


Conclusions reached by 40 group work 
after a year of monthly 
meetings devoted to the practical prob- 
lems that go with developing intercul 
tural relations in a city’s neighborhoods 
[wo sets of principles evolved: one, for 
socially isolated neighborhoods where the 
people belong mainly to one social, eco 
nomic, cultural, or ethni 
keep much to themselves; the 
changing neighborhoods 
are given in terms of 
and volunteer groups, staff, timing 


professionals 


group and 
othe r, tor 
Suggestions 
| 


sO TVICE by organize? 


THEY SAY THAT YOU SAY The 
Challenge of Houses and Race. 1955. 15 
pp- illus. 10 cents (reduced rates for quan- 
tity orders). American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia 7. 

A brief, popularized treatment of race 
relations in 
of interracial 
context of 
community 


The subject 
handled in the 
definitions of a stable 
Copes with such as 
“Property values go down when minori- 
ties move in” “Minority group mem- 
bers do not keep up their property’ 
“prestige will be lost if people from other 
groups move in. 


ne ighbor hoods 

housing is 
good 
myths 


MANAGEMENT 


DIFFERENTIAL RENTS. 1956. 20 pp. 
2s 6d. (approximately 35 cents). The 
Society of Housing Managers, Inc., 15 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 
S.W. 1. (P) 

At a time 
the United States are 
fixed rents for their projects for low- 
income families, it is worth that 
in England the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has 
local authorities in that 
sider the introduction = of 


when housing authorities in 
tending to adopt 
noting 


recommended 


country to cor 


differential 


architect's failure to provide and 
the 
clearly contemplated insurance lim- 
ited to the time when the work was 
being performed. Hence, said _ the 


appellate division, the lower court 


maintain insurance, agreement 


was wrong in refusing to dismiss this 
cause of action. 

The contractor and architect have 
since sought permission of the divi- 
sion to take the case 
appeals. 

Here is the the situation 
looked in chart form as of this sum- 
mer: 


to the court of 


way 


Special Term 


Lower Court) Action Appellate Divisio: 
Action On Motion To Dismiss Actior 
Infant-Plaintiff 
vs. Authority No motion to dismiss Nothing to act 


Infant-Plaintiff 


vs. Builder and Dismissed Reversed 
Architect No dismissal 
Authority vs. Builder on: 
Indemnity Agreement Not Dismissed Affirmed (No dismissal 
Negligence Dismissed Reversed (No dismissal 
Authority vs. Architect on: 
Insurance Not Dismissed Reversed (Dismissal 
Negligence ° Dismissed Reversed (No Dismissal 
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‘lived in the project for some time 


rent schemes. Fixed with rebates 
for the very hard-up families, have main 


ly prevailed there. The 


rents, 


usual array otf 


administrative difficulties connected with 
differential or graded rents—-what to do 
ibout children’s earnings, how to avoid 


excessive inquiry of tenants—is discussed, 
ind advantages and disadvantages of the 
differential rent 


to date are summarized 


} 


scheme as experienced 


PROBLEM FAMILIES IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING. 1956. Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City Research and Statistics 
Division. 13 pp., mimeo. Summary of 
findings of a longer report of same title. 
Summary available upon request to 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
709 East Eager Street, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. (P) 

This study of 355 problem 
living in Baltimore’s public 
cent of all the 


families 
housing 


ibout 5 per 


city housing 


tenants-—concludes that many problem 
families won't reach out for help and 
won't accept help offered; therefore, how 


to motivate for aid becomes a 
for management. The 


family found in the 


problem 
“typical” problem 
study that has 
, whose 


Is one 


problems are of long standing, with 
usually at least three factors at the core 
of the difficulties: the family is likely to 
be large, is beset by financial difficulties, 
ind is characterized by poor health and 
or personal inadequacy 


PROBLEMS OF HOUSING MANAGE. 
MENT ARISING FROM THE RE- 
HOUSING OF FAMILIES FROM UN- 
FIT HOUSES, in The Society of 
Housing Managers Quarterly Bulletin, 
Vol. IV, No. 3, July 1956, pp. 14-20. 
The Society of Housing Managers, 13 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
1. (M) 


English experience with relocation of 
families from shum clearar Ving 
ing the problem arising from the like 
lihood of a clearance’ order result- 
ing “in persons endeavouring to establist 
a claim for rehousing by moving into ar 


house.” 


unfit 


dations 


Iwo of the 12 rec 


ommen 


made “Very special considera 


tion to be paid to the probler of old 
people and “to give after-care to all 
specially to those who find the new way 
of life difficult, using qualified staff and 


llowing plenty otf tume for consideration 


of each individual tenant's problems 


RELOCATION 


RELOCATION OF FAMILIES FROM 
TITLE I PROJECT SITES THROUGH 
SEPTEMBER 1955. 1956. 12 pp., tables. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Ur- 


ban Renewal Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (P) 
Relocation progress for 80 Title I re- 


development projects in 53 cities, Hawaii, 


and Puerto Rico, through September 
1955. How many families relocated in 
public and private housing—rental, pur- 


chase, or temporary; condition of their 
“new” housing: and amounts of financial 
furnished, 
expenses and rent. One fact: in the con- 
tinental United States, about one family 
in four had relocated in public 
housing 


issistance such as moving 


been 
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JOH-UI—MASONRY CLEANER 

Nonstaining, nonirritating, and 
economical . . . that’s the manufac- 
turer’s description of a chemical 
product that is said to replace mu- 
riatic acid for removing lime and 
mortar from brick and other ma- 
sonry. 

Characterized by the same clean- 
ing qualities as strong liquid acids, 
the chemical, which comes in powder 
form, is claimed to have an ex- 
tremely low corrosion rate. Applied 
with a brush and then flushed with 
clear water, the cleaning time of the 
compound is comparable to that of 
muriatic acid, according to the com- 
pany. 

Other claims for the product: it 
will not harm or discolor stainless 
steel, aluminum, copper, chrome, o1 
nickel trim. The chemical causes no 
noticeable discoloration on sandstone, 
limestone, glazed brick, common 
brick, quarry tile, prepared mortar, 
or lime cement mortar and no 
strong fumes are generated. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the powder is safer than liquid acids. 
In its dry form, it will not irritate 
the skin and can be readily washed 
off with water. 

Recommended preparation of the 
powder is 1 pound to 5 gallons of 
water; however, the strength of the 
solution can be varied in accordance 


with conditions of the surface to be 
cleaned. 

Economy of this powder form of 
cleaner is said to result from elimi- 
nation of spoilage and of carboy 
breakage, deposit, and return. 


JOH-U2—PLASTIC PIPE COVER 

Here’s something new in plastics: 
a flexible foamed pipe covering that 
its manufacturers promise will pre- 
vent condensation on indoor copper 
or iron piping systems. Tiny pockets 
of entrapped air slow down heat 
flow, while tough cell walls seal out 
moisture—that’s the theory on which 
this new insulation material, called 
Armaflex, has been developed. 

Operating within a temperature 
range of 32-200 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the 2-inch thick pipe covering is said 
to have a permeability to water vapor 
of less than 0.1 perm and a very low 
heat conductivity, 0.28 at 75 degrees 
average temperature. 

Because of the flexibility of the 
material, it is said that Armaflex can 
be applied to new or existing piping 
with a minimum amount of time 
spent in fitting, and with no special 
tools or skills required. 


JOH-U3—ANTI-DUST CHEMICAL 
Project parking lots, athletic fields, 
temporary roads, driveways: all such 
areas can be kept free of harmful 
dust. The product that is said to do 





Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[] JOH-U1—Masonry Cleaner 

[) JOH-U2—Plastic Pipe Cover 
[} JOH-U3—Anti-Dust Chemical 
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Housinc AFFILIATION 
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Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
372 and 373 on which you would like full technical literature. Then 
send this coupon to the JourNaL or Houstne, 1313 East 60th 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


C) JOH-U6—Fungicide 

CL) JOH-U7—Power Outlet 
FREE LITERATURE 

[]) JOH-U8—Operating Gas Enginesl] JOH-U10—Electric Outlets 

(1) JOH-U9—Tuff Tite Fasteners 


SEND TO: 


[]) JOH-U4—Louvered Window 
[] JOH-U5—Low-Priced Pipe 


(1) JOH-U11—Metal Lathing 
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this job is Golden Bear Dust-Binder. 
According to the manufacturer, use 
of this compound is substantially less 
expensive than keeping dust down via 
the conventional method of frequent 
waterings. 

The uses of Golden Bear Dust- 
Binder noted above are adaptations 
of the compound’s major application 
for agricultural purposes . . . where 
claims are made that it has been 
found to improve the health and 
morale of people working under dust 
conditions by eliminating such things 
as allergies due to dust or dustborn 
fungi and by relieving a constant 
source of annoyance and irritation. 
The manufacturer also claims that 
the dust-binder does not sterilize soil 
over which it is applied and is not 
harmful even to newly seeded areas. 


Gree 
Literature 


JOH-U8—General Theories of Opera- 
tion (air-cooled gas engines). 27 pp. 
illus., diags. 

An extensive and easily understood 
explanation of the basic theory of oper- 
ation of air-cooled gas engines, such as 
are used in power-operated grounds 
maintenance equipment. Booklet is divid- 
ed into three sections: compression, car- 
buretion, and ignition, with a generous 
supply of diagrams to illustrate points. 














JOH-U9—Tuff Tite Fasteners. 4 pp. 
illus., charts, diags. 

A catalog of roofing and siding fasten- 
ers that describes how and where to use 
what fastener for leakproof, economical 
application. Also gives advice on screw 
guns and drills. Charts provide easy ac- 
cess to dimension data and information 
on a variety of screws. 


JOH-U10—Electrical Outlets Wherever 
You Need Them. A.I.A. File No. 31-C-62. 
1lépp. diags., illus. 

A booklet on electrified concrete joist 
floors (known as R/C Duct Floors), de- 
scribing how they give low-cost 100 pez 
cent electrical flexibility for building and 
also including much basic information 
on designing electrical systems, structural 
details, and costs. A feature is a two- 
page study of fire rating tests conducted 
at Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. to 
show how these floors measure up to the 
requirements of building codes. 


JOH-U11 — Specifications for Metal 
Lathing and Furring, 19 pp. illus., diags., 
charts. 

Covering all types of metal lath con- 
struction, the booklet includes specifica- 
tions for solid and hollow partitions; wall 
furring; metal lath attached directly to 
wood supports; contact, furred, and sus- 
pended ceilings: beam and column pro- 
tection for fireproofing; and reinforcing 
for exterior stucco. Also includes fire- 
resistive ratings and descriptions of con- 
struction. 
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JOH-U4—LOUVERED WINDOW 





“The first new idea in windows in 
more than a generation”—that’s the 
way the Z-Louve window pictured 
above is characterized by its manu- 
facturers. And among the long list of 
advantages claimed for it are: safety 
(no youngster can lean out of such 
windows, let alone fall from them) : 
screen problems are eliminated; con- 
densation damage is minimized. 

The Z-Louve window consists of 
a series of foot-high fixed, slanted 
panes of glass connected to horizon- 
tal “shelves” made up of aluminum 
screening and glass ventilators, which 
drop down to allow complete circu- 
lation of air. A lever on the inside of 
the window controls opening and 
closing of the ventilator panels. 

Z-Louve windows are said to be 
priced competitively with average 
wood double-hung windows and, ac- 
cording to the company, are less ex- 
pensive than most other aluminum 
and steel windows. In addition, the 
manufacturers claim savings in in- 
stallation costs, as Z-Louves arrive 
ready to be installed with very little 
preparation needed . . . and no finish 
painting required. 

The savings in maintenance 
claimed by the makers of Z-Louve 
are explained on the basis that (a) 
since screening in the window is not 
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directly exposed to the elements, it 
will not deteriorate as quickly as con- 
ventional screening: b 
screening is permanently in place, 
there is a saving in the time ordin- 
arily spent in putting in and taking 
out screens in the usual window: (« 

if glass is broken, only a one-foot 
high pane need be replaced instead 
of a full pane; (d) the problem of 
moisture running down an ordinary 
window and causing sills to rot is 
minimized, since, with ventilators 
open moisture drains off the slanted 
panes of glass outside the window. 


bec aust 


Window jambs and sills are made 
of flat sheet aluminum alloy, with 
ventilator sections of extruded alumi- 
num. Fixed panes are of double 
strength standard window glass and 
the ventilators—or shutter glass—are 
3/16-inch crystal sheet jalousie type 
The screening is made of 16-gauge 
aluminum mesh. 

Z-Louve windows are standard 
sized units, making replacement easy. 
according to the manufacturers. All 
units come in multiples of one foot 
in height. Widths available are 1/2, 
2, 22, 3, 32, and 4 feet. 
JOH-U5—LOW-PRICED PIPE 

Low in cost and easy to handle: 
that’s a description of Tempertub: 
nylon piping, claimed to be seven 
times cheaper than lead and three 
times cheaper than copper pipe, with 
a weight about one-eighth that of 
copper or brass tubing. What’s more. 
the manufacturers say, labor cost is 
lower, as plastic piping can be in- 
stalled quicker than its metal coun- 
terpart; pipe fittings are also said to 
be cheaper for the plastic material. 

Tempertube is a corrosion-resistant 
tubing applicable in such areas as 
home bathroom installations and in 
underground piping systems. Tem- 
pertube is said to be able to with- 
stand high temperatures and high 
pressures—the two major deficien- 
cies, until now, of plastic piping. 
According to the manufacturers. 
Tempertube will not soften up to 225 
degrees. Other claims are: it has a 
high tensile strength; it has good 
weather resistance: and it will not 
cold flow. 

The nylon pipe is available in 
straight lengths or continuous coils in 
sizes from 3 to 11/2 inches, with wall 
thicknesses from .025 to .125 inches. 


JOH-U6—FUNGICIDE 

If mildew on asbestos shingle roofs 
and walls is a problem—here’s the 
answer: arsonostloxanes! 

That complicated name has been 
applied by the manufacturers to new 
compounds that possess the water re- 
pellent properties of silicones with 
the fungicidal and pesticidal proper- 
ties of arsenicals. And what this hap- 
py combination is said to achieve is 
a protective material that can be used 
in damp locations or humid atmos- 
pheres to prevent deterioration due 
to moisture and insect attack 

A variety of applications of the 
new compounds are being investi- 
gated but the manufacturer is not 
quite ready to pinpoint specific uses 

A warning note already issued is 
that, because of the presence of ar- 
senic in the compounds, spray ap- 
plication may be hazardous. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the 
material be applied by brushing 
Once the compound has been ap- 
plied, it is noted, there is little danger 
of poisoning. 


JOH-U7—POWER OUTLET 





The answer to bringing more elec- 
tric power into a home to meet 
the steadily increasing number of 
powered appliances (automatic 
clothes driers, kitchen ranges, and 
other equipment requiring 30 ampere, 


250 volt power ) is said to be the 
3-Wire Polarized Flush Power Out- 
let. 

Easy, fast installation is claimed, 
as the device features simplified 
straight-through wiring and pressure- 
type terminals (see picture above 
This type of terminal is said to elimi- 
nate the difficult job of tilting o1 
looping the heavy wire necessary to 
carry the increased power load. 

The new power outlet will fit any 
standard wall case, the manufacturer 
notes. Safety features incorporated 
into the device include an L-shaped 
ground slot in the face, which pre- 
vents the outlet from being inter- 
changeable with 50 ampere units. 
and __ the pressure-type 
terminals, which will accommodate 
number 6, 8, or 10 wire. 


rec essed 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A41—OVERSEAS MANAGEMENT 

Consultant firm is seeking man capable 
of learning to understand the problems of 
a different culture and undertaking to 
develop and manage a program of hous- 
ing and settlements for the National De- 
velopment Board of Iraq. Program, which 
is new and offers experience of only a few 
earlier projects to draw upon, contem- 
plates thousands of urban and rural homes 
for lower-income families, mostly in Arab- 
Moslem tradition. Successful candidate 
would be headquartered in Baghdad. 
Salary: $7500-$10,000 (understood to be 
exempt from United States income tax). 
Position involves formulating policy and 
organization of the program; arranging 
for sale of homes and plots of land: oc- 
cupant selection: collections; mainte- 
nance; arranging for utilities and com- 
munity services and facilities; training 
Iraqui personnel: assisting in self-help 
construction programs ; charge of some 
rental housing. Only the English language 
is required. 


A42—DIRECTOR 

Applications are being accepted for the 
position of director of the South Pasadena 
redevelopment agency. Salary: $10,000. 
Person selected will be in complete charge 
of all administrative and operational work 
and other jobs, as assigned by the board 
of commissioners. Candidates should have 
specific knowledge of engineering prob- 
lems as related to subdivision laws and 
practices; demonstrated ability in public 
relations; a college degree with five years’ 
progressive responsibility in charge of a 
staff, or some equivalent combination of 
education and experience. Knowledge of 
city, state, or federal procedure is desired, 
though not required. Write: Mrs. 
Charlotte W. King, Chairman, Com- 
munity Redevelopment Agency, 1424 
Mission Street, South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 


A43—PLANNING 

The newly organized Allegheny County 
Planning Commission, which is embark- 
ing on a program involving highway plan- 
ning, industrial site studies, a park and 
recreation plan, redevelopment studies, 
and subdivision regulations, has the fol- 
lowing openings. 


Senior planners (two openings). Salary: 
to $6480. To work on development of 
countywide circulation plan and gen- 
eralized land-use plan. Masters’ degree in 
planning and two years’ planning experi- 
ence required, or degree in landscape 
architecture, architecture, or civil en- 
gineering and four years’ experience. 


Land planners (threc openings). Salary: 
to $5520. Masters’ degree in planning, or 
degree in landscape architecture, archi- 
tecture, or civil engineering and one year’s 
experience. To undertake research, analy- 
sis, and design relative to development of 
a countywide master plan. 


Junior planner (one opening). Salary: 
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to $4500. Under supervision, wil! develop 
data relative to preparing a master plan 
fot the county. Degree in landscape archi- 
tecture, architecture, or civil engineering 
is required. 

Applicants should write: John J. Mat- 
thews, Executive Director, Allegheny 
County Planning Commission, 416 Coun- 
ty Office Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penn- 
sylvania. 


A44—PLANNING 

The Philadelphia redevelopment agency 
hopes to be able to double its planning 
staff within the next year in order to 
undertake a program intensifying activities 
already under way and involving a com- 
prehensive approach to conservation of 
stable neighborhoods. Positions soon to be 
available include seven classifications of 
planners, with salaries ranging from 
$5160 to $8250 per year. Responsibilities, 
depending upon classification, vary from 
supervision of technical operations and 
administration of staff to collection and 
analysis of planning data. All positions 
require a college degree and some experi- 
ence. For more specific information, write: 
Michael Von Moschzisker, Chairman, Re- 
development Authority of the City of 
Philadelphia, Board of Education Build- 


ing, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


A45—URBAN RENEWAL 

The following positions are available 
with the redevelopment section of the 
Milwaukee housing authority. 


Planning design chief. Salary: $7240, 
advancing to $8220. Degree in city plan- 
ning or architecture and four years’ high 
level planning or related experience re- 
quired. Applicants should have ability to 
supervise staff and resourcefulness in sol- 
ving physical planning problems. 


Neighborhood relations specialist. Sala- 
ry: $5460, advancing to $6130. Degree in 
journalism, social science, or public ad- 
ministration and three years’ applicable 
experience required. Applicants should be 
able to prepare and coordinate a com- 
munity relations program utilizing all 
communications media: to work with 
neighborhood groups: to undertake special 
research assignments. 


Planner. Salary: $5460, advancing to 
$6130. Degree in city planning or archi- 
tecture and two years’ planning experience 
required. Candidates must have skill in 
graphic presentation of planning prob- 
lems, solutions, and publications. 


Planning analyst. Salary: $5460, ad- 
vancing to $6130. Degree in planning, 
economics, geography, or social science 
and two years’ experience in planning re- 
search required. 

In each case a graduate degree substi- 
tutes for one years’ experience. Candidates 
should write: Doris M. Rounseville, Super- 
visor of Examinations, City Service Com- 
mission, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





A46—PLANNING 

The Cincinnati planning commission 
is welcoming applications for the fol 
lowing two positions. 


Principa' planner. [To direct redevel 
opment planning. Salary: $7979-$8698 
Requirements: eight years’ experience, o1 
a master’s degree in planning and three 
years’ experience. 


Assistant city planner. To work with 
the principal planner. Salary: $6030-36463 
Requirements: six years’ experience, or a 
bachelor’s degree and two years’ experi 
ence. 

Write: H. W.. Stevens, Director of 
Planning, City Hall, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


A31—URBAN RENEWAL 

Portland, Oregon is recruiting for an 
assistant urban renewal director, a trainec 
post for the permanent position of urban 
renewal director in charge of relocation, 
acquisition, and preparation of cleared 
land for resale. Salary: $8160. Present 
duties will include conducting surveys: 
preparing a plan for relocation of resi- 
dents from first clearance project; re- 
sponsibility for explaining program to 
displaced residents and others; preparing 
reports for federal agencies. Applicants 
should have four years’ experience in ad- 
ministration and public relations in con- 
nection with urban renewal or city or 
county planning and a college degree. 
Experience in construction, architecture, 
engineering, real estate, social welfare, 
(Continued column one, page 375) 
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Ball bearings convert 
friction to compres- 
sion. Bibb washers last 
for years. No grind. 
No leaks. No service. 
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Belco ball bearing washers, 
quickly installed on leaky fau- 
cets, insure service free opera- 
tion for years. Save $1.00 or 
more per faucet per year! 
Figure it out! 

BELCO replacement stems also 
available, made to order from 
your sample stem. Sold direct 
to you. LIFETIME GUAR- 
ANTEE. Write, wire or phone 
for FREE SAMPLE and com- 


plete information. 








BELCO DIVISION 


Miller Manufacturing Co. 
5919 Tireman, Detroit 4, Mich. 
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|| BRICK RENEW - 


GIVING FACE BRICK APPEARANCE 
TO MISSION or COMMON BRICK 


@ STOPS DETERIORATION & POPPING e@ 
@ PENETRATES AND SEALS e 
@ MORTAR JOINTS REMAIN e 
@ A STAIN—NOT A PAINT © 
@ 600 SQ. FT. PER GALLON COVERAGE e 


use on mission or common brick. It will 
make BRICK buildings look better than 


new for years to come. 


| 

| BRICK RENEW is an entirely new discovery for 
| 

e UNDER TEST SINCE 1950 e 


CURRENTLY USED BY THE DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


THE DUNAWAY & PARRISH COMPANY 
25335 WAYCROSS ROAD 
BIRMINGHAM 


A NEW PRODUCT 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE— 
(Continued from page 374) 

and other related fields will be considered. 
For further information, write: Lloyd T. 
Keefe, Planning Director, 414 City Hall, 
Portland 4, Oregon. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W14, Male, 37—MANAGEMENT 

Employed at present by the army as 
director of 1000 family-type housing units 
and 800 hotel-type accommodations, ap- 
plicant seeks new management position. 
Previous experience includes five years as 
superintendent of housing project, with 
duties including maintenance supervision, 
purchasing, tenant relations, leasing, rec- 
ord keeping; three years in real estate 
work involving selling, leasing, and man- 
aging properties; and five years as me- 
chanical engineering draftsman. College 
training in real estate and mechanical 
engineering. Salary requirement: $5000. 
Applicant is married. 


W15, Male, 36—ADMINISTRATION 
Candidate desires a position as assistant 
director in charge of redevelopment for 
a medium-size city, or as director of an 
agency in a smaller community. Has 
studied civil engineering: has degree in 
urban planning: earned certificate in 
“Measuring the Quality of Housing” from 
the American Public Health Association: 
and has had about seven years’ experi- 
ence in redevelopment, planning, or re- 
lated work. In past has helped reactivate 
redevelopment program for a city in New 
York state; was assistant director in 


October 1956 


charge of redevelopment for an authority 
in Massachusetts; served on planning 
boards in two other communities. Would 
prefer to locate in northeast. Minimum 
salary requirement: $7000. 
W16, Male, 29—ADMINISTRATION 
Desires position as director or assistant 
director of either a housing or redevelop- 
ment authority; will also consider post 
of housing manager. Most recently was 
assistant executive director of a county 
redevelopment agency and, in that capac- 
ity, prepared applications for federal and 
state grants and administered and man- 
aged all aspects of the program. Previ- 
ously, as housing manager for an eastern 
authority, supervised 15 employees and 
had charge of budget preparation and 
inventory control. Minimum salary re- 
quirement: $6000. 


INTERNATIONAL— 

(Continued from page 359) 

whose particular interest was housing 
for the aged. In a seven-week tour, 
Mr. Fugard saw housing for older 
people in Germany, England, Den- 
mark, and Austria. It was in this 
latter country that he found the kind 
of housing that most nearly repre- 
sents what he would like to see con- 
structed for the aged in America. 
Whereas in most cities he visited, 
housing was isolated with the gov- 
ernment providing for most all the 


tenants’ needs, in Vienna Mr. Fu- 
gard found one-story row houses, 
each with six units, built near a 
project designed for normal family- 
type living. 

In general, Mr. Fugard said, he 
liked the way European cities built 
food shops right into their project 
blocks; he was impressed with the 
use of art in subsidized projects 
(some countries devote one-half of 
one per cent of development cost to 
art); he liked the playgrounds, kin- 
dergartens, and small parks attached 
to large projects. 

One of Mr. Mackelmann’s side 
trips was to an area near the iron- 
curtained Czech border to partici- 
pate in a ceremony in a section of 
the town of Kitsee that is known as 
Chikago—a derivation from Illinois’ 
Chicago (see picture, page 357). Mr. 
Mackelmann, who considered the 
Congress a “real success,” perhaps 
summed up the feelings of most dele- 
gates when he said: “The time for 
Vienna and its treasures was too 
little.” 

The next IFHTP Congress, on the 
theme “Regional Man,” will be held 
in Liege, Belgium in 1958 and the 
following, in Puerto Rico in 1960. 
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Now...an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE 


in Sewer and 


drain cleaning 


. . with dual cable that 


self-feeds both in and out, 
™ completely eliminates 
manual handling 


Adaptable to longer runs, harder stoppages 


@ No manual handling —COM- 
PLETELY SAFE. Motor does work 
@ Open winding of outer member 
permits the cable to feed in and 
out easily—even through “P” 
traps 

@ Non-helixing because cables 
are wound in opposite directions 
@ Dual cables tied together— 
easily pulled back if one breaks 
@ Instant, snap lock cable con- 
nectors 


Recommended by New York 
City Housing Authority 


The Ohio Tool and Engineering Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


e 8 foot cable sections permit 
work in small spaces, cost less 
to replace 

e@ Runs up to 250 feet 

e@ New power unit weighs less, 
develops more power. Has oil 
bath gears, ball bearing construc- 
tion throughout 

@ Present Electric Eel outfits are 
easily converted 

@ Complete set of cleaning tools 
available for lines 3” to 16” 


Write Dept. JH today 
for full details. 








MADE TO Last! 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 


WHEELING, W.VA. 
Atlonta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus 
Detroit Houston Kansas City Louisville Minneapolis 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 
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